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He,.,who would..always have fresh thought should 
turn frequently to the Bible for its inspiring sugges- 
tions. No man will say that he has turned to that 
source of intellectual stimulus, and been disappointed in 
his search. Herein is the wonder of that Book of books. 
Whoever goes to it inquiringly—and however often— 
finds something there that he has not seen before, and 
that is worth his finding. 


Now is the time for a teacher to get a fresh hold on 
his or her scholar by a loving letter, when the two 
are separated by their summer’s vacation. Words of 
loving interest have a new meaning when they stand 
out before the eye in black and white; and the very 
fact that a letter has been written by the teacher is 
added evidence, to the scholar, of the teacher’s sin- 
cere affection. It may be that this summer’s vaca- 
tion. correspondence isthe one thing which shall 





make the whole year’s teaching work a success, 


Any man can fall by his own weight. He needs 
strength, and must make effort, in order to rise when 
he has fallen, or to keep on his upward way without 
falling. His strength is from God; his weakness is 
his own. All that a man can lay claim to as of him- 
self, is his stumbling or falling. Whatever he has or 
does of good, in the line of performance or of endur- 
ance, is by God’s grace ; and to God he should give 
glory. It is God that worketh in us to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. It is of our own lusts that 
we are drawn away and enticed by temptation. 

“What man is he, that boasts of fleshly might 
- And vain assurance of mortality? ... 
Let not that man ascribe it to his skill, 
That thorough grace hath gainéd victory ; 
If any strength we have, it is for ill; 
But all the good is God’s, both power and will.” 


We cannot fully understand those whom we do not 
truly love. Affection is a prerequisite to sympathy, 
and sympathy is a prerequisite to appreciation. Yet 
when we love truly, we shall still fail to understand 
the loved one unless we are loved in return ; for the 
heart opens in loving, not necessarily at being loved. 


| Hence we cannot truly know another unless we both 


love and are loved. The two hearts must open toward 
each other before there can be such an interflow of 
heart-feeling as will enable each to understand the 
other unfailingly. Was it not this truth that prompted 
John the evangelist to speak of himself always, not as 
the one who loved Jesus, but as “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved”? Because John was loved by Jesus, 
therefore Jesus disclosed himself in a peculiar sense 
to John ; and John would emphasize this truth, as a 
reason for his knowing the inner life of Jesus, which 
he set himself to declare to the world in his Gospel. 


There are two sides to all memories, a bright side 
and a dark side; and the gain or the loss from a 
memory depends on the side of it which we have in 
our minds as it is recalled by us. A memory may be 
to us an inspiration or a means of depression, accord- 
ing as we look at its dark side or its bright side. A 
remembered joy may be viewed as a delight which 
has entered into our very being, and of which no 
future can deprive us; or it may be viewed as a loss 
to us because it is no longer within our grasp. A 
remembered sorrow may be as a continuing shadow 
over our lives, or as a chastening influence which has 
been a means of grace to us. A remembered error of 
judgment or of conduct may be recalled by us as a 
warning and a direction, or as a cause of hopeless 
regret. Such memories as all these abound to every 
one of us. The question of the advantage or the dis- 
advantage of our recalling them, depends not upon 
the memories themselves, but upon our attitude toward 
them, and upon the use which we put them to. 


When you know where you will most likely find a 
man for whom you are looking, you commonly know 
also what to expect of the man himself when he is 
found. Nobody would select for a position of trust a 
youth whom everybody would say was to be looked 
for at the drinking-saloon or at the idler’s corner. A 
fair question to ask, in the case of any man about whom 
you would learn, is: Will he probably be found— 
at the race-course, or in some place of honest business, 
during the daytime; at the club-room or in his 





library, in the evening; at the theatre, or at the 
prayer-meeting? That is also a fair question for every 
one to ask of himself: Where may those who know 
me best most reasonably expect to find me? The 
answer to that question tells a great deal regarding 
personal character ; not because the place makes the 
man, but. becapse the man chooses his place, and 
sooner or later he will find the place which is likest 
to himself. Scripture need say no more regarding 
the spiritual fate of Judas Iscariot than that he went 
to his own place. 


Tastes differ with regard to that which is heard or read 
quite as much as with regard to that which is eaten or 
merely looked at. This is a truth which it would be 
well for us to bear in mind, in our estimates of the 
fitness of a sermon, or an address, or a book, or an 
editorial, or a lesson-help in Bible-study, to benefit 
those for whom it is prepared. If we like’ it, that is 
in itself an indication that a good many others do 
not like it. If we are not pleased with it, that is in 
itself an indication that a good many others are 
pleased with it. One thing is certain, it cannot suit 
us and everybody else at the same time; and if it is 
our turn to be pleased or to have no pleasure this 
time, we must understand that others must take their 
turn, or that they have already had it, in order that 
all may be provided for—sooner or later. When a 
sermon seems an admirable one, as we judge ser- 
mons, we must not wonder that it is heard very differ- 
ently by others who have listened to it as attentively 
as ourselves. And when a sermon seems to us a very 
commonplace one, or one of an inferior grade in 
thought and phrasing and style, we may console our- 
selves with the feeling that that sermon has probably 
pleased and helped other hearers far more than it 
would have done had it conformed to our standard in 
its line. The same is true of that which we read, in 
our weekly paper, or in any book which we take up. 
Its fitness for us is its. unfitness for many others, and 
vice versa. It would be as undesirable to have only 
our style of sermons, of editorials, of books, before the 
public, as to have only our favorite eatables for sale 
at the market, or our favorite styles of dress goods, of 
house-furnishing material, or of room adornings, on 
sale in the shops. It is better to have all kinds, 
rather than one kind alone, so long as there are others 
besides ourselves in the world who deserve and who 
need caring for. 





CONCEALMENT OF ONE’S REAL SELF. 


A great deal is said abcut the conflict of selves— 
the higher self aud the lower self—which goes on con- 
tinually in every strong nature; but that is a very 
different matter from the cautious concealment of 
one’s real self—one’s innermost self—to which every 
strong nature is called as an absolute duty, or as a 
personal preference, with the world as it is. Yet it is 
quite as important that this concealment of one’s real 
self be recognized,—as a fact in our individual expe- 
rience, and as a factor in our judgment of others,—das 
that the inevitable conflict between every man’s two 
selves should be taken into consideration, in our esti- 
mates of character—for ourselves or for our fellows. 

Ever since the days of Paul, and indeed from long 
before his day, men have recognized the opposing ten- 
dencies, in the human nature, of the carnal life and 
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of the spiritual life, and of the inevitable conflict 
which is necessitated by these opposing tendencies. 
Popular attention has recenfly béén called afresh to 
this conflict by a remarkablestory,or psychical study, 
by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, under the title .6f 
the “Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
which has been very widely read in England and jn 
America. The point of this story.is that Dr.Henry 
Jekyll, a benevolent physician, recognizing in himself 
the conflict between his higher nature and his lower, set 
himself to discovering some process by which these 
two natures could be separated for a season, and that 
he was successful in his research, By means of a 
powerful drug, he was enabled to separate his baser 
nature from his worthier personality, and to embody 
it under another form, which was known as Edward 
Hyde. So, by repeated experiments, he was by turns 
Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde. In the one case, he had his 
nobler impulses helping him upward and onward; and 
in the other case, he was without their restraint; But 
gradually, in the progress of his experimenting, he found 
that his baser nature was gaining force by its larger 
indulgence, and that his nobler nature was losing its 
power of resistance and of aspiration. At last, in the 
wreck of his worthier manhood, he uttered a wail of 
despair, which is only another form of the cry that 
has come down to us through the centuries, in view of 
this inevitable conflict in every human experience : 
“To me who would do good, evil is present. For I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man: but 
I see a different law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and’ bringing me into captivity 
under the law of sin which is in my members. O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out of 
the body of this death?” 


But apart from this twofold personality—of the 
higher self and of the lower self, of the flesh and of 
the spirit—in every human nature, and as distinct 
from the conflict which is necessitated by the oppos- 
ing tendencies of those two selves in every individual, 
there is an inner self and an outer self, a real self and 
g seeming self, in every personality ; and the existence 
of these two selves renders a person liable to be known, 
under different circumstances and to different indi- 
viduals, as if he were two separate and distinet per- 
sonalities, as truly as were “ Dr. Jekyll” and “ Mr. 
Hyde ;” even though the distinguishing traits of those 
characters are not the traits which differentiate these. 
Here it is that we are prone to misjudge others in 
their idiosyncrasies, through confounding the inner 
and the outer self with the higher and the lower self, 
and through mistaking the signs of a concealment of 
the inner self, for a covering of the unworthier self. 
The inner self, the real self, which is concealed from 
the eyes of others, may be better, or it may be worse, 
than the outer self, the seeming self, which everybody 
sees ; or, again, the moral element may not enter into 
its distinctions. It may be that the two selves are 
shown in alternation merely in the line of duty, or of 
inclination ;.as growing out of circumstances, or out of 
peculiarities of taste and temperament alone. 

Here, for example, is a young German, living in 
the United States in the home of his German parents, 
and in active business pursuits in his daily life out- 
side. At his home he speaks German, thinks in Ger- 
man, lives the life of a German. On Sundays he 
attends a German church, hears German preaching, 
and prays and sings in German. His inner personal 
life is largely German life. But in his active busi- 
ness pursuits he is a genuine American. He thinks 
and speaks and acts like an American. His German 


life is so concealed in his ordinary life away from his’ 


home, that it is actually unsuspected by those who 
have been associated with him in business for years. 
He is, in fact, two different persoms—in his home life 
and in his business life; nor has he any temptation 
to live the one life in the realm of the ether, although 
the question of the higher nature er the lower nature 
does not enter into the reasons for his showing this or 
that personality to those immediately about him. 
While he is in his family circle at his home he is a 
German, naturally and without any sense of cop- 


straint in his being. As soon as he is outside of his 
home, in an American atmosphere, he is an American 
with the same feeling of, naturalness and freedom. 


, which many an, individual is called to live) by the 
very necessities of hisMature and of his can kiolb 

Take, again, the case of a person of exceptional 
refinement and sensitiveness, in a circle of stolid or 
coarse-grained associates, and how instinctively that 
shrinking nature conceals its innermost self from the 
rude gaze of its uncongenial lookers-on! The outer 
self, in such a case, is only a shield and cover to the 
truest personality. That outer self may have an ob- 
viously constrained manner ; or, again, it may havea 
manner seemingly free and hearty; according to the 
peculiarities of the special temperament of the indi- 
vidual. In the one case the person will be thought of 
as exceptionally reserved and distant, or, perhaps, 
even as artificial and affected. In'the other case, the 
person may be deemed exceptionally sympathetic and 
natural, and possibly as remarkably open, and even 
transparent, in nature. In both cases the real self is 
wholly concealed, and the seeming self is, in a sense, 
only a seeming. Nor, again, is this result always with 
a conscious effort at concealment or of constraint on 
the part of the individual. The course, in each case, 
is natural and inevitable, with circumstances as they 
are; and it is instinctive rather than intentional. Yet 
if such a pérson were to come face to face with another 
person of like refinement and sensitiveness, who was 
also discerning, appreciative, and sympathetic, it is pos- 
sible that there would be an instant and a natural dis- 
closure of the innermost and real self to the new 
observer; because all the reasons for concealment 
were now at an end, and duty and inclination were 


recognized other self over against it.. And this is why 
some persons are so rarely themselves, and to so few. 

A really transparent nature is commonly a weak 
nature, or a nature without strongly marked char- 
acteristics. A nature that is exceptionally intense is 
almost inevitably inclined to cover its real self against 
an unappreciative or an unsympathetic gaze. The 
adage that “children and fools always speak the 
truth,” suggests the idea that entire openness of nature 
is forbidden to one who is wisely experienced in the 
ways of the world as it is. The child of superior 
qualities, that begins life with absolute frankness of 
nature, soon finds that its disclosures of its deeper and 
truer self are liable to subject it to misconception, if 
not to censure and rebuke, and it gradually comes to 
shut itself up against such checks and misjudgings. 
It is not that it desires to deceive others, for conceal- 
ment is not necessarily deception; but it is that it 
desires to conform itself to the requirements, and the 
tastes of those about it, and to guard its better self 
from needless pain and injury. And so, as the child 
grows on in experience and in wisdom, it more and 
more lives its outer life in conformity with its immedi- 
ate surroundings; and more and more it shuts up its 
inner, truer life to its own eommunings, or to the few— 
or the one—who can understand.and appreciate that 
real self in preference to the seeming self. 

There is a lesson in this truth of the concealment 
of the real self, on the part of the stronger, nobler 
natures of the world, which should influence us in our 
estimates of our fellows—whose seeming selves may be 
so different from their real selves. Those who appear 
to be unduly reserved, and even artificial, in their 
manner, may have, below that constrained ;exterior, 
a loving nature of exceptional warmth and tenderness 
and sensitive refinement. 

“Perhaps the heart you meet so coldly 
Burns with deepest lava-glow ; 
Wisely pierce the crust, and boldly, 
And a fervid stream shall flow.” 


Those, on the other hand, who appear to be only 
open and hearty and cheerful and sympathetic, may 
cover with that winsome exterior an inner life of 
struggle and suffering and personal loneliness, that 





mand your sympathy and cause you to admire its 


And his twofold personality illustrates the double. self | 


combined for the opening of the innermost self to the} 


would draw out your pity, if, indeed, it did not-.com-, 





tireless effort at unselfishly concealing the sources of 
such power over the hearts of others. 


Se a aR 
(| “The peoplfisten a, with short, indr Tyron 
And eyes that-were too steady set f6R tears. ° 
» Dhis‘one man’s speech rolléthoff great loads of fears 
From every héart, as sunlight ¢¢attereth 
Theclouds; hard doubts, which had been born of death, 
Shone out as raifidrops shine when rainbow cleats 
The air. ‘O teacher,’ then I said, ‘thy years, 
Are they not joy? Each word that issueth 
From out thy lips, doth it return to bless 
Thy own heart many fold?’ 
With weariness 
Of tone he answered, and almost with scorn, 
‘I am, of all, most lone in loneliness ; 
I starve with hunger treading out their:corn ; 
I die of travail while their souls are born.’ ” 


“The heart knoweth its own bitterness; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with its joy.” Only 
One knoweth fully what is in man, and is touched 
with the feeling of the infirmities of every man’s 
innermost and realest self. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The Sunday-school has done much in the way of illus- 
trating the power of Christian sympathy as a means of 
evangelizing. Many a teacher has preached Christ by 
a winning smile and a cordial hand-clasp, in the greeting 
of his scholars, week by week, as he welcomed them to 
his class,. And many a passing visitor to the Sunday- 
school has been won to its membership, and so led along 
toward Christ, by a similar exhibit of Christ-likeness on 
the part of the superintendent, or of some other repre- 
sentative of the school, who welcomed him. A recent 
sketch of a Chicago Sunday-school, in these pages, gave 
fresh emphasis to this truth ; and that has prompted the fol- 
lowing communication from a Kentucky correspondent: 

In your issue of June 12,.an article headed “ A Model Sun- 
day School,” arrested my attention, because in a prominent 
Sunday-school of this city the usher so perfectly fits the descrip- 
tion of the Chicago brother who shakes. hands with strangers 
and makes them feel at home, that it seems his very portraiture. 
It may seem a little thing, but life is the aggregate of little 
things; and no one of these is more grateful to the stranger 
visitor to church or Sunday-school than the courtesy of a 
hearty welcome with its ““We are glad to have you with us.” 
The writer usually conducts the preliminary prayer-meeting of 
the Sunday-school alluded.to, and in that capacity, a few weeks 
since, received from the genial brother an explanation of his 
zeal in this particular. ‘He wished to attend the prayer-meeting, 
yet disliked to leave his post at the door; and asked which of 
the two duties was the more imperative on him, the, attendance 
at the teachers’ prayer-meeting, or the reception of strangers. 
He was unhesitatingly told thit a welcome and a hand-shake for 
strangers, with a pleasant ‘‘ Good-morning ” for the pupils, made 
the best features of a good Sunday-school. This declaration 
brought out the reason for his active interestin the statement 
that, a short time ago, he visited Washington City, I believe, 
and naturally attended worship and the Sunday-school of his 
own denomination; and during his protracted: stay in that city 
he received not a word of. welcome. or.a shake of the hand. 
This Jack of Christian courtesy occasioned the resolution on his 
part, that, in his own home and Sunday-school, the stranger 
should receive at least a hearty welcome; and he has kept his 
word to the great benefit of the Sunday-school.. A church with- 
out hand-shakings and lingerings at the door at the close of 
service is indeed cold; and the Sunday-school without any one 
to welcome strangers is without its complement of officers, and 
lacks an important element of success. 


It can hardly be doubted that some ‘customs which 
are now approved by Christians generally will be seen,’ 
in the clearer light of a better day, to be without justifi- 
cation. The lessons of the past, with reference to. such 
matters as lotteries, distilleries, and slayery, would seem 
to point to this conclusion. Referring to this truth, 
recently, we made,mention of church debts, and of the 
renting of pews, or sittings, in churches, as among the 
customs which are likely to come under general repre- 
hension by our descendants, if indeed the good time be 
postponed beyond our own day. This has moved a cor-— 
respondent in Northern New York to write : 

Please accept my hearty thanks for your thought on pew- 
renting. I cannot regard that practice as right, but many peo- 
ple do. May I ask a fayor at. your hands? , Will yow briefly 
point out, in a subsequent issue, some of the evils of renting, 
and suggest the better way ? 

Perhaps the best. putting of the argument against pew- 
renting is that of Bishop Huntington. He has said, in 
substance, that it seems hardly fair to ask an’ outsider to 
come to church in order that’ you may try to convert 
him, and then charge him twenty-five cents a week while 
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you are trying. The very suggestion of making a specific 
charge, in one way or in another, as a price of admission 
to God’s house, is repugnant to the Christian sense.” Nor 
is there ground for the common claim that there is any 
necessity of renting a pew, in order to secure a church 
home to each particular family. There is no difficulty 
on this score in the ordinary mid-week prayer-meeting. 
Families come to the prayer-meeting, and their mem- 
bers sit together. The same seats are commonly occu- 
pied by them week after week. Why should not a charge 
be made in such a case, as well as for the Sunday ser- 
vices? As to a “better way,” there is no practical 
difficulty on that score, when once the feeling is general 
and hearty that pew-renting must not be tolerated. It 
is only necessary to bring church-members to see that 
they have a responsibility in this matter. Then they 
will give systematically and liberally. The “envelope 
system,” in one form or another, answers very well. It 
is working in various communities. It is extending in 
recognition and in favor. This is the direction of Chris- 
tian progress. Reforms do not commonly move backward. 


Bible chronol: gy is one of the things on which careful 
scholars cannot agree, and over which the average mind 
will puzzle hopelessly,—so long as the subject is kept in 
undue prominence in connection with Bible study. The 
highest attainment of knowledge in this sphere is to 
know that we do not know. It is well for us to reach 
that attainment as speedily as possible. Yet there is no 
harm in our looking into matters which are incapable of 
a final solution; and it is quite proper for us to have an 
opinion on points where we are sure to differ with others 
who know as much abowft it as we do. These hints may 
help a troubled teacher in Ohio who writes inquiringly : 

In a recent Sunday-school lesson, one of my pupils called my 
attention to the difference of “time” as given in the various 
lesson-helps. The Comprehensive Quarterly (David C. Cook, 
publisher) gives, “‘ Time, A. D. 28.” The Sunday School Times 
gives, ‘“‘ Time, October, A. D. 29;’’ Notes for Bible Students, in 
Eyre and Spottiswoode edition of the Bible, gives, in its Scripture 
Chronology, by the Rev. Dr. S. G. Green, ‘‘ Time, A. D. 30 (of 
crucifixion, A. D..31);” and in its marginal polyglot notes it 
gives “A. D. 32;. crucifixion, A. D. 33.” Of course, you give 
in The Sunday School Times such authority as you think the 
best; but is there really no sufficient agreement among chro- 
nologists, so as to give less disagreement in our standard lesson- 
helps?’ Do the Bagster and Spottiswoode editions of the Holy 
Bible simply retain the chronology in vogue when King James’s 
Version was first made, and which their students’ helps have 
since proved to be incorrect? Or is there good authority for 
each and all of these several data, or, rather, for the difference of 
opinion in regard to “time”? I have been looking through all 
the helps within my reach to find why it is believed that the 
birth of Christ took place four years before the nominal begin- 
ning of the Christian era. AJl agree that such is the case; bu® 
how do they prove it? If this is worthy of your attention, per- 

~haps others may like to hear your reply as well as myself and 
my Bible class. 


Our present system of dating, with its reference to the 
Christian era, was planned by Dionysius Exiguus, a 


monk of the sixth century, who was a Scythian by birth,“ 


but who lived in Rome. He assumed that’ the birth of 
Christ took place at the end of the year of Rome 753, or 
at the beginning of the year 754; so that B. C. 1 would 
be the year of Rome 753, and A. D. 1 would be the year 
of Rome 754. His reasons for so fixing the date of 
Christ’s birth are not apparent. But there is good reason 
for supposing that he fixed it at least four years too late; 
and his mistake went into history. In the eighth cen- 
tury this date was used by the Venerable Bede in his 
historical works, and it was introduced into public trans- 
actions by the German emperors Pepin and Charlemagne. 
When the error was made known, it was too late to se- 
cure its rectifying in the common usage of the dates of 
the Christian era; but scholars are generally agreed as 
to the error itself. Beyond this question of the date 
of Christ’s birth, there are difficulties in the way of 
arranging the chronology of the Gospel record, or even 
of deciding as to the precise date of his crucifixion. 
Each point under discussion would involve an extended 
statement to make clear the reasons for fair differences 
of opinion. It is sufficient to say that there is not an entire 
agreement among scholars as to the answer to the ques- 
tion whether the public ministry of Jesus extended over 
three years or four; hence a fixed harmony of the inter- 
vening points of the narrative, which should meet the 
approval of all, is an impossibility. The harmony which 
in the main is adopted by The Sunday School Times is 
that arranged by the Rev. 8. J. Andrews, in his Life of 
our Lord. Yet there is no reason why any Bible student 
should be puzzled over these differences in the way of a 
chronological harmony of the facts—concerning the prac- 
tical teachings of which there is no essential difference 
among reverent scholars, 





A WONDERFUL THOUGHT, 
“BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The great round world is full of things,— 
Not only armies and realms and kings, 
And lands and seas and forests tall, 
But little things, so small to see, 
So many they cannot counted be, 
Yet, wonderful thought, the Lord knows all! 


The wide-winged eagles he sees, and too 
The tiny nest with its eggs so blue, 

Which the meadow-lark has hidden close: 
Not only the storm-cloud sweeping vast, 
But the least dew-droplet, folded fast 

In the bosom of the summer rose; 


The filament fine of purpled gold, 

On the crest of the butterfly one day old, 
Is ordered and measured by his will ; 

He hears the thrill of the bobolink’s.song, 

And, though the thunder be loud and long, 
If the cricket chirps, he notes it still. 


He counts eath drop of the lifting wave, 

Each grain of sand on each nameless grave, 
Each blade and ear of the manifold grains, 

He hears the sigh of the heart’s unrest, 

The laugh from the happy childish breast, 
And the plash of a tear in the rush of the rains, 


Oh wonderful thought, that he can know all, 
Not only the mighty, but the small ; 

Not only the Alp, but each flake of its snows! 
And he pities and pardons, and loves so well, 
That you and I in the thought may dwell, 

And not be afraid, though we know he knows. 





THE CHRISTIAN AND CLASSICAL DOC- 
TRINES OF HUMILITY AND SERVICE. 


BY PRESIDENT THOMAS CHASE, LL.D, 


The scene brought so vividly before us by the evan- 
gelist, in which our blessed Lord, clothing himself like a 
servant, kneels and washes his disciples’ feet, has no 
parallel in the annals of heathen antiquity. It is elo- 
quent not only of the superiority of Jesus of Nazareth 
to all human masters, but also of his separateness from 
them. Can we conceive of Socrates, or any other of the 
great moralists of the pagan world, performing this office 
for his followers? Even if he had done the same out- 
ward act, how different would be its meaning! Certainly 
it would have offended, or at least puzzled, his compan- 
ions, and appeared as a deed either of unworthy degra- 
dation, of absurd ostentation, or of unbearable sarcasm. 
But when he through whom the worlds were made, the 
Lord and Master of all, who, leaving the glory which he 
had with the Father before the world was, took upon 
him the form of a servant, and humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, thus simply, naturally, 
spontaneously, performs an act of humility and ‘self- 
sacrificing love, we recognize it as most closely accordant 
with the character of the doer, and it wins our hearts 
with a significance and an attractiveness which belong to 
his deeds alone. 

By this great object-lesson in humility our Lord gently 
but effectively rebukes the self-seeking of the disciples, 
who had just been contending which should be esteemed 
the greater. True greatness serves. It loves, like Mil- 
ton, “the lowliest duties on itself to lay.” And now we 
hear the voice of the Greatest that ever walked the earth, 
“T am among you as he that serveth.” If Jesus is meek 
and lowly, and sets us the example of humility, much 
more need have we, his disciples, of the same virtue. He 
had not, as we have, the consciousness of sin; he was 
never betrayed into weakness or error, nor reminded like 
us, by frequent failure, of his frailty and imperféction. 
And yet how great are our deficiencies in this virtue, so 
proper for man! To this day, even in the Christian 
world, one of the subtlest and the most common of the 
temptations with which we are assailed is the same which 
tried the disciples—the desire to be accounted the greater. 
Base jealousy, and sometimes even hate, of others, on 
account of their superior riches, talents, honors, orsocial 
position, often sadly mar what are otherwise lovely Chris- 
tian characters. The same feeling, it is to be feared, is 
not entirely absent even from the church. “Is that 
prominence accorded me which I deserve for my virtues 
and services?”’ ‘‘Shall this man, rather than I, be made 
Bishop, or Moderator of the Assembly?” Ah, how 
withering is the rebuke which our Lord and Master gives 
to all such questionings and jealousies ! 


But the lesson was not of humility only. It taught 


that in lowliness of mind each should esteem the other 
better than himself; it inculcated, also, active service- 
ableness, inspired by love. Indeed, the love seems to me 





source of the humility itself. Christian humility is not 
mere abjectness of spirit ; it is not pusillanimity. Spring- 
ing from love,—love to God and to our fellows,—it is 
especially found conjoined with active service. Like 
meekness, it involves kindness to others, and good-will. 
Heureuses sont les débonnaires—“ Blessed are the kindly, the 
gracious ”’—is, as Dean Stanley once said to me, a rather 
felicitous translation of the beatitude. It is in graciously 
serving others, even with menial service, that our Lord’s 
humility is displayed. 

Christian virtue springs from love,—lowly, self-sacri- 
ficing, helpful love; and the great distinction between 
pagan and Christian humility is seen in the comparative 
absence from the former of this principle. Heathen vir- 
tue is based upon self-respect, verging closely upon pride. 
It is self-centred. Its very humility is proud. It con- 
demns haughtiness and arrogance because they are un- 
becoming in creatures of a day, and because self-respect 
itself forbids our taking an undue estimate of ourselves. 

It is true that the ancients taught a certain humility 
towards thé ‘gods. Count no man happy, they said, 
till the day of his death. The same Power that gives 
blessings can take them away. The gods even envy the 
prosperous, and hate all high things; and especial dan- 
gers threaten the rich and the great. Lofty towers fall 
with a heavier crash, and the thunderbolts strike the 
tops of the mountains, Artabanos tells Xerxes (Hero- 
dotus VIT.;, 10), “ God smites with his thunderbolts the 
creatures that exalt themselves, and permits them not to 
make parade; but lowly things do not provoke him, 
God is wont to cut down the lofty. He suffers none but 
himself to think great things.” The ethnic teaching is 
not that heaven loves the meek and lowly in heart, so 
much as that it hates the proud. Accordingly there was, 
in the ancient world, a certain dread of pride and arro- 
gance. This is seen in Philip of Macedon commanding 
his slave to remind him every day, ‘‘ Thou art a man,” 
and in the custom, at Roman triumphs, of aslave’s riding 
in the chariot with the conqueror, holding over him a 
crown, and saying to him from time to time, ‘“‘ Look 
back,’”’—consider well thy past life, and be not elated by 
thy present state. In deprecation of the jealousy of the 
gods, the conqueror wore an iron ring; and Cesar and 
Claudius went up the steps of the Capitol on their knees, 

Beneficence, too, was not unknown to the heathen 
world. ‘He who seeks to please the gods must be 
beneficent, as God is beneficent,’ says Epictetus. Marcus 
Aurelius teaches that “‘all mankind are one’s brethren, 
and that he must love and cherish them, and try to make 
them better.” Says Seneca, ‘Man is born for mutual 
assistance; ’”’ “‘ you must live for another, if you wish to 
live for yourself.” Plutarch advocated humanity to ani- 
mals. At Athens there was an altar dedicated to Pity. 
There were instances of self-sacrificing benevolence in 
ministering to the sufferers with the plague in the second 
year of the Peloponnesian war. , The elder Pliny, setting 
out in his galley, from scientific curiosity, to observe the 
eruption of Vesuvius, sacrificed his life in his efforts to 
rescue his friends from danger. It is wrong to say that 
there was no benevolence and no philanthropy before 
Christianity. "We cannot extol our faith too much, but 
we may extol it unintelligently. Bright gleams of kind- 
ness and good feeling occasionally light up even the 
darkest night of savagery and heathenism ; and we may 
ascribe them to the Spirit of Him who in his infinite 
love is not far from any one of us, and has not left him- 
self wholly without witness in any heart. The best ages 
of Greece and Rome contain many useful examples for 
us of virtue. Plutarch’s Lives is a moral tonic. 

But with the fullest confession of the virtues of heath- 
endom, we must admit that their inferiority to Christian 
virtues is always manifest. Christian virtue is self-for- 
getting; it lives fur others from love for others and love 
for God. But the heathen moralist says, “If you wish 
to live for yourself, you must live for another.” “ Mag- 
nanimity” is the title which the-younger Pliny gives to 
his uncle’s self-sacrifice. It is a cold and calculated 
benevolence which Cicero teaches in his Offices. Mag- 
nanimity, clemency, beneficence, illumine many a page 
of heathen annals; but in them all we miss the throb- 
bings of the warm heart of Christian love. The differ- 
ence lies here, that to that old world love and virtue had 
not yet been revealed embodied in a Person, almighty to 
call forth a love for himself leading to an humble and 
self-sacrificing love for others, This love of Christ is the 
root of that true humility which so attracts us in Chris- 
tian souls, and of that benevolence and philanthropy 
which are among the highest glories of Christian civili- 
zation, and one of the chief marks of its great superiority. 

The washing of the disciples’ feet taught many lessons. 
It taught the need of daily cleansing. “He that is 
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bathed needeth not save to wash his feet.” Though 
made clean every whit in the bath of Christ’s redeeming 
love, he may soil his feet at times as he walks through 
the world,—he may sin, in the words of Dean Vaughan, 
from “ forgetfulness, thoughtlessness, the impulses of the 
fleshly nature, the temptations which take us at disad- 
vantage by assailing us unawares, or the evil instincts 
formed in our souls by past evil habits,’”—and he needs 
then to come at once with repentance and confession to 
the same Saviour for the washing away of the day’s 
stains. Yet the main lesson is that of humility and 
loving service. “Know ye what I have done to you? 
¥e call me Teacher and Lord, and ye say well, for so I 
am, If Ithen, your Lord and your Teacher, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. For 
I have given you an example, that ye also should do as I 
have done to you.” These words are spirit, and they are 
life. They speak to us with a power which the words of 
no earthly master ever had. They are full of that attrac- 
tion with which he draws all men unto himself. Andso 
we, who know him as our divine Saviour, are moved 
mightily by his example; and in proportion as we are 
his true disciples, we humble ourselves, and we love and 
serve our fellow-men, not from the motives of cold human 
philosophy, but because he humbled himself, and he 
served and loved. 


Haverford College. 





LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


BY F. N. ZABRISKIE, D.D. 


We are about to witness, after a delay of ten years, the 
completion of a work more notable in the annals of in- 
ternational comity than even in the history of art. The 
colossal statue of “ Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
presented to the people of the United States by the people 
of France as their centennial recognition of our national 
independence, will stand through the coming ages as the 
memorial of friendly and effective help in our hour of 
need, and as a splendid object-lesson of America’s mis- 
sion to the world. It was a practical thought, to embody 
this offering in a light-house at the very gates of our 
great world-harbor, where the ships and men of all na- 
tions would pass under its shadow or its rays. It was a 
still finer inspiration which fashioned the pharos into a’ 
statue of Liberty, holding in her hand a lantern whose 
light should be cast, night after night, far out over the 
darkness of sea and land. 

This gigantic work and wonder of art cannot fail to 
enlighten the world by its suggestions, in a wider and 
nobler sense than by the far-flashing of its-electric burn+ 
ers. One of these is to remind the nations, and France 
itself, of the true source and significance of American 
liberty, as no revolt from authority or wild assertion’ of 
unconditional independence, but as begotten and nur- 
tured by the principles and institutions of an enfranchiséed 
and enfranchising Christianity. 

But the most luminous and far-reaching suggestion of 
this work is in its singular analogies to the mission of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of his Word, in the world. It 
would be hard to find a more perfect symbol. As that 
colossal figure will overtop the objects of nature and art 
which crowd our bay and rivers, so does Jesus Christ 
already tower above the men and the leaders of men in 
history. He is the one form which gathers no obscurity, 
but grows more vivid and radiant with time. His is a 
pre-eminence which is more and more widely recognized, 
and shall be till every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess that he is Lord. We may expect the Bartholdi 
statue to outlast any of the structures upon which it 
looks down, while the generations of men, and their 
oaken or iron fleets, and all the aspects of the harbor 
scene, shall pass like the tides which wash its base. And 
yet when the great bronze itself shall have yielded to 
the tooth of time, or the shock of war or earthquake, and 
its fragments shall have strewn the waters for nine cen- 
turies, like those of the famous Colossus of Rhodes, the 
Word of the Lord shall abide forever, the cynosure of 
all eyes, and the central and sovereign figure of the 
universe. 

Our Lord’s mission to the world is strikingly given by 
himself in the eighth chapter of John. He was in the 
courts of the temple, on or very near the spot where the 
great golden candlestick, with its branching burners, had 
stood. And he declared, with an impressiveness en- 
hanced by the associations of the place, “‘ I am the light 
of the world.” Nota twinkling taper light, such as that 
famous candlestick was after all, which had to be fed and 
trimmed each morning, and rekindled each evening, and 
barely dispersing the gloom of its limited enclosure, but 
a self-supplying and exhaustless light, which “lighteneth 





every man that cometh into the world.” Not restricted 
to the sanctuary of God, but shining over the streets and 
highways, the homes and the shops, the oceans and wil- 
dernesses, the hedges and by-ways of the world. Not a 
light to the Jew only, but to the Greek and the Roman, 
the Teuton, the Celt and the Slav, the Briton and Ameri- 
can, the tents of Shem and the huts of Africa, the pago- 
das of China, the bungalows of India, the mosques of 
Islam, and the forecastle and mast-head of the men of 
the sea, It is for “every man,” and can only be shut 
out or withheld by man himself. 

It is not a light which burns for its own beauty or 
lustre. It “enlightens.” It has the power of the lamp, 
whose winged rays drive out the darkness. As an edu- 
cator and a guide, solving the problems of duty and of 
destiny, its influence is discernable through all the annals 
of our race. It has left a broad and brightening track of 
light across the centuries. It has been alike the morn- 
ing star and the meridian sun of true civilization. Where 
it has not pénetrated, the nations have sat in darkness 
and the shadow of death. The superiority of the Hebrew, 
with his Old Testament, in moral and spiritual elevation, 
and in intellectual clearness with respect to the highest 
themes, over all the races with which he came in contact, 
is simply immeasurable. Truths which were incompre- 
hensible to the most enlightened Greek were the mere 
alphabet of a Hebrew’s knowledge. Wherever the Word 
of God has been bound, man has been bound in stag- 
nancy and moral debasement, if not by oppression of 
Church or state. When unchained, the light once more 
burst forth like the morning, and the long-repressed and 
intimidated energies of the human mind broke their way 
into every path of progress,—social, scientific, educa- 
tional, and political. The history of civilization for the 
last three centuries—what has it been but the history of 
Christianity, bright and vigorous in proportion as Chris- 
tianity has been pure and scriptural and free? 

On the very same occasion on which he spoke of him- 
self as the light of the world, our Lord protlaimed him- 
self as liberty. To the narrow bigots before him, who 
were boasting that they were the children of Abraham, 
and never in bondage to any man, he declared: “If the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed;” and 
again, “ The truth shall make you free.” This is another 
form of his great announcement, “I am the truth;” and 
therefore his “disciples indeed” are the on!y ones who 
are “free indeed.” And the agency by which he lib- 
erates is explained to be the truth. 


He thereby delivers from the bondage of ignorance, | 


uncertainty, and error. The “truth as it is in Jesus” 
finds men either superstitious or skeptical, crushed under 
the juggernaut of puerile and oppressive beliefs, or the 
victims of spiritual impotence. And the truth, by its 
enlightenment and invigoration, can alone set them free 
to receive the truth, In God’s light only can men see 
light. The Son himself can alone impart the power 
with the command, “ Stretch forth thy hand of faith,” 
He suddenly appears before us, and we see him as he is, 
Our eyes are no longer holden. We fall at his feet, and 
cry, ‘‘My Lord and my God!” And in the radiance of 
this revelation we are never staggered at the promise, 
neither stumble at the mystery. 

And so he frees us from mistake,—errors of practice. 
“T am the Way, ... and he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” . He 
has given us his words, his example, and his Spirit. We 
have the Ariadne clew, of which the Greeks dreamed, 
whereby we may tread safely the devious paths of this 
life and the regions of the dead, and come at last into 
the perfect light of endless day. 

He delivers us from the bondage of fear. Men are at 
heart cowards, in life-long bondage through fear of death 
and through the fearful looking for of judgment. | This 
is the secret of most of their bravado, their denials of 
retribution, and of the supernatural, their refusal to 
attend worship and neglect to read the Bible, their en- 
grossment in business or pleasure to dissipate introspec- 
tive thought, their resort to stimulants and opiates, their 
disinclination to be alone, and their postponement of 
making their wills. They are afraid of God, of his 
searching truth, his awakening Spirit, his final reckon- 
ing. And from these guilty terrors the Son alone sets 
free, not by concealing the truth, but by revealing mercy 
and ‘truth met together in himself, and justice and justi- 
fication alike secured by his atoning work. In the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum, at the beginning of his ministry, 
Jesus opened the Old Testament at these words, whose 
illustration is drawn from the year of jubilee: ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me. ... He hath sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord;” and when 








all eyes were fastened upon him he declared, “ To-day is 
this Scripture fulfilled.” 

He delivers from the bondage of sin. There is no 
other “freedom” indeed. The world’s wicked dream, 
which cost it paradise, is to be free to disobey God. 
There. is no such thing as independence for a finite 
being: Our real freedom is the liberty of choice between 
the bond-service of sin and the filial and “friend” ser- 
vice of Christ, The truth makes us free from the despot- 
ism of evil, and gives us power to become the sons of 
God and to take upon us the restful and liberating 
yoke of Christ, 

He frees us from the bondage of Jaw, ritual or moral. 
We are under the sweet constraints of grace. Christ is 


“the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 


believeth.” He is himself the embodied law of his peo- 
ple, and leads us by the rod of his Word and the staff of 
his Spirit. The Son makes us freedmen, or more than 
freedmen, by introducing us into his own sonship in 
the family of God. 

So, then, we have in Christ both liberty and light,— 
Liberty enlightening the world, and Light liberating 
the world. 

The mission of the Christian Church is to be the sim- 
ple but sublime pedestal for elevating to the gaze of men 
this majestic figure of the world’s Prophet, Priest, and 
King. For that which he spake: “If I be lifted up, I 
will draw all men unto me,’ is true not alone of the 
crucifixion. The cross itself needs to be lifted up, so 
that all the world may see it, so that the rays of his 
emancipating light may be thrown to the farthest hori- 
zons of the habitable globe. The divine order is: First, 
Christ; then, the Word which he holds forth as a lantern 
in a dark place, as the manumitting sceptre of his king- 
dom of the truth; and, finally, the agency for exalting 
and extending that light and liberty. 

This latter part is left to our hands, even as the donors 
of the great statue left the pedestal for us to furnish,—a 
proper test of our appreciation of the gift. And so is he 
testing us, who profess to have been delivered from the 
power of darkness and brought into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God, whether we really prize and 
actually possess this light and freedom. We are not free 
because we can boast our American citizenship, and 
“ have never been in bondage to any man.” There is a 
liberty which darkens the world, as poor France herself 
knows too well; and this Christless anarchism is the one 
great peril of our republic. Only as the Son makes us 
free, and as we are loyal to his truth, are we free indeed. 

And then our liberty ‘shall be no mere self-glorying, 
much less a false light to lure the nations to their 
destruction. And if this lesson can be taught by the 
colossal light-house of our chief harbor, our liberty shall 
inddeed enlighten the world, and those who presented 
this unique memorial shall have builded better than they 
knew. A divine wisdom shall utter its voice at the 
entering in of our gates, against those who love scorning 
and choose not the fear of the Lord, and shall declare to 
the. world, “‘Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell 
securely, and shall be quiet without fear of evil.” 


Princeton, N. J. | 





“THE LORD PREPARED.” 


BY M. K. A. STONE. 


The thoughtful reader of the book of Jonah is struck 
by the simple and forceful repetition of the words, “God 
prepared,” at different pictures in the narrative. He is 
thus led to observe how the Divine agency is concerned 
in. making use of secondary means to work his will 
toward men. 

We read, for instance, that when Jonah was rebellious 
and cowardly, “the Lord prepared ”’ a great fish to swal- 
low him up. Our thoughts are led away from what at 
first seems the accidental;part of the occurrence to trace 
God’s hand in the agency, employed. 

Again, we read of the gourd that “God prepared,” 
under which Jonah was to sit sheltered from the heat of 
the sun. . Yet even so, no.less did God prepare both the 
worm and the vehement east wind,—the one to smite the 
gourd, the other the defenseless head of Johah. 

These plain and simple statements of ,God’s Word 
should lead us to recognize with a quicker filial instinct 
the so-called second causes of life as equally agents in 
the hand of our Father, with the larger, more important 
events of life. Let us not be blind to any straw, indiffer- 
ent to any blade of grass or least pebble by the way, 
that God may have prepared to use as the instrument of 
his wise counsel. And will not the recollection that he 
does so use the fish, the gourd, the worm, and the wind, 
each in the right time and way, give a new significance 
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and force to the drama of our days? God-prepared, 
nothing is small or insignificant, and all nature becomes 
the servant of his will. May he deign to use us, our 
powers of body and of mind, as obedient factors in car- 
rying out his blessed purpose toward the world! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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“THE NIGHT COMETH.” 
BY EMMA ©. DOWD. 


An angel passed through a busy street, 
His step was swift and his smile was sweet; 
And he sped in the path of the rising sun, 
Saying, softly, ‘‘ The day is begun, 

‘The night cometh.’ ” 


He met a child who laughed and ran, 
Chasing the butterflies with her fan, 

A circlet of lilies, white and fair, 
Crowning her wavy yellow hair; 

And, stooping, he asked, in a gentle tone, 
“Do you love the Master, my little one?” 
She raised her beautiful, sunlit head,— 

“T am one of his little lambs,” she said ; 
“Then do,”’ said the angel, “‘ as he commands; 
Your work is ready, it waits your hands!” 
The child made answer, “‘I’ll not forget, 

I shall do my work ere the sun has set; 
But ’tis going to be such a long, long day ; 
It is morning now, and I want to play!” 


The angel watched her in sad surprise, 

As she flitted away with the butterflies ; 

And he sped in the path of the rising sun, 

Whicpering soft, ‘“‘ Will the work be done? 
‘The night cometh.’ ” 


An hour flew by, and the child lay dead, 

A stain on the beautiful, sunlit head, 

A stain which the lilies could not hide, 

Though they spread their waxen petals wide; 

And the weepers heard, in a voice divine, 

Like the solemn moan of a wind-stirred pine, 
“The night cometh!” 


The angel passed through the busy street, 

And met a man with hurrying feet ; 

“Stay,” he cried; “are you one of those 

Who love the Master and hate his foes?” 

“Oh, yes!” he replied ; “my name is enrolled 

In the books of the church. I am safe in the fold.” 


“Then do,” said the angel, “‘as he commands; 
Your work is ready, it waits your hands!” 

“ Good sir,” said the man, “I shall do my work 
All in good season, I’m never a shirk ; 

Just now I am busy, as you must see, 

But some time—yes, some time—lI hope to be free 
To work for the Master; I’m still in my prime, 
With life before me,—there’s plenty of time!” 


The angel watched him, speeding along 
With a troubled brow through the jostling throng; 
And he followed the path of the setting sun, 
Whispering soft, ‘ Will the work be done? 

‘The night cometh.’ ” 


The years rolled on. Through a city street 
A man walked slowly, with tottering feet; 
His form was bent and his face was old, 
And his heart was as hard as his silver and gold; 
But he seemed to hear, like a mournful rhyme, 
“Life is before me, there’s plenty of time!” 
And those who were nearest him heard him say : 
“Tt is growing dark,—I have lost the day! 

‘The night cometh !’” 





SUNRISE. 


BY LILIAN PAYSON, 


More than fifty years ago, a wigwam stood in the 
forest with many other wigwams all about. The men 
were all away on a long hunting expedition, but around 
the fires in the wigwams the women and children slept 
soundly ; and the night was cold and dark. It was 
nearly morning when a baby’s voice. was heard in the 
chief’s wigwam; and those who heard it said that the 
Great Spirit had sent their chief a little son. One of 
the first questions asked was, “ What shall be the name 
of our little chief?’ ‘You all know what queer names 
the Indians have. If you are boys, I suppose every one 
of you has heard of Red Jacket, Big Thunder, Sitting 
Bull, Red Cloud, and a great many more such strange 
names,—perhaps some stranger still than these. Do 
you know how they get their names? The person who 
is to name the child goes to the door of the wigwam, and 
looks out. The name of the very first thing he sees must 
be the baby’s name, I think Big Thunder must have 





been named for the first thing that was heard, instead of 
seen,—don’t you? Now, when the light began to peep 
through the door of the wigwam, the baby’s aunt went 
and looked out to find a name for him. Snow covered 
the ground, and the trees waved their bare branches in 
the wintry air. There was no bull or bear, or other ani- 
mal, to be’seen,—not even a red cloud sailing across the 
sky... But.asshe looked upward, she gazed upon the soft 
light in the east, growing brighter very rapidly, until, in 
another minute, the glorious sun himself peeped above 
the horizon.. When she turned back into the hut, and 
they asked the baby’s name, she said just one word, 
“Sunrise.” Then the mother smiled as she looked at 
her baby’s face, and called him her, little Sunrise. 

I cannot tell you much about his life, but it was very, 
very different from yours. Instead of being rocked in a 
cradle, he was strapped to a queer-looking board, called 
a tikkinagon. Then he looked, for all the world, like a 
tiny Egyptian mummy; for he could not move head, 
hands, or feet. Sometimes his mother would hang the 
tikkinagon up on the swinging branch of a tree near by. 
Sometimes she would strap it to her back, or set it up 
against the side of the canoe, as she walked through the 
forest or paddled along the stream or lake. When little 
Sunrise could run about and play, he used to set traps in 
the woods for rabbits or squirrels. He learned to shoot 
birds, too, with his bow and arrow. But he was never 
taught about God. His mother herself had not heard of 
the dear Saviour who died for her, and so she could not 
teach her little Sunrise about the blessed Sun of Right- 
eousness, which you all know is one of the Bible names 
for our Lord Jesus. One day his mother was taken very 
sick, and when she knew that her time had come to die, 
she called her little Sunrise to her, and placed her hand 
upon his head. 

“Tm going to the happy hunting-grounds,” she said, 
“but I am not afraid. The Great Spirit will take care 
of my boy. Farewell.” 

We cannot tell exactly what her thoughts were about 
the Great Spirit, for she knew nothing about the Bible ; 
but it may be that God taught her in her heart some- 
thing of his love to her and her boy. At all events, he 
did take care of little Sunrise. When years had passed 
by, and he was grown up, God sent a good man to teach 
the Indians about the Saviour. Sunrise heard the man 
tell about this loving Saviour, and how much all 
men needed him to deliver them from the bondage and 
ruin of sin. He became greatly troubled, and wondered 
whether this Saviour would become his Saviour. At last 
he asked the good man whether the Saviour would 
love and would save a poor Indian like himself; and 
when the man told him “ Yes,’ Sunrise was glad, and 
very soon he became a Christian and a. minister. 
When I heard him preach, not long ago, he said he 
wanted all his people to know and love the Saviour too. 
Will you not all pray for the poor Indians, children? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——g———_— 


TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
PRIMARY CLASS. 


No department of the Sunday-school deserves more 
care and attention than the primary class. The younger 
scholars are the most easily impressed, and they retain 
impressions the longest. A wise training of their young 
natures is of value to them not merely while they are in 
the primary class, nor in the Sunday-school, but benefits 
permanently their spiritual life. A method of stimulating 
the children to give, and of aiding them in the lesson, 
which a Staten Island correspondent—“ Elizabeth Mor- 
ris,” of Tompkinsville—has tried with success, will there- 
fore be welcomed by primary-class teachers. She says: 

“ As the two following plans have been tried in my 
own class of little children, and have worked success- 
fully, I venture to suggest that they may prove useful to 
other teachers who have the little people under their 
charge. 

“The first idea concerns the children’s contributions. 
The last Sunday of each month I give to every one of 
my boys a set of little envelopes, corresponding in num- 
ber to the Sundays in the month following. On every 
envelope of the set is written the name of the boy to 
whom it belongs, with the date of the day on which he 
is to bring it, sealed, with his pennies inside, to Sunday- 
school. Whenever a boy is obliged to be absent, he 
brings two envelopes the next Sunday, It will be seen 
that this is but a modification of the envelope system in 
use in so. many of our churches; bat I do not think it is 
well known as a factor of Sunday-school work. 

“The second suggestion has reference to the review of 


the lesson. 














‘Although I try to draw the practical 
points of the lesson as they come in naturally, yet I 
always have a summary at the end; and this part my 
boys teach me, although I sometimes help them out by 
asking questions. Each one has a small blank book of 
his very own, and in this he writes the lessons that he 
thinks will help him personally. This writing may be 
done in Sunday-school; but, judging from my own ex- 
perience, there is never enough time. I take with me 
five pieces of paper,—one for every scholar,—on which 
I have written, in easy words and with large, distinct 
letters, the points which seem to me the most helpful and 
practical for the every-day life of my little people. These 
I read aloud to the boys, let them tell me what the mean- 
ing of each lesson is, and sometimes ask in what way any 
one may help them, They take the slips home with 
them, copy what I have written in their little books, and 
present them for inspection the following Sunday. 
Although I have not tried this part of the plan, it would 
seem as if these little note-books might be of great use 
in teaching a review lesson ; for children are naturally 
interested in their own work.” 





RULES FOR THE STUDY OF 'THE LESSON. 


Any suggestion concerning improved methods in teach- 
ing will always be welcomed as a word in season by wise 
teachers. The knowledge of what others have found 
helpful in dealing with scholars will be helpful to them 
also in their work. And teachers everywhere will be 
especially glad to receive counsel from so able a fellow- 
worker as Mr. Eugene Tappan, of Boston. He writes: 
“A teacher may do much good in showing his scholars 
how to study the lesson, and not simply read or even 
memorize it. Boys and girls, as well as adults, should 
be inspired with a desire to search, to make original in- 
vestigations into, the Scriptures. My experience is that 
many begin wrong, as I think, by reading what some one 
else says of the lesson, and thus allow their own reflec- 
tions to be anticipated. This is like reading a botanic 
analysis of a flower instead of analyzing it without the 
book. Many fail to get a full knowledge of the English 
text, who yet get a considerable knowledge of comments 
on the text. The best points in the recitations are those 
that ordinary persons can fully master. The leader of 
the class should gently yet firmly insist on simplicity. 
The lesson recitation should be full of just what is found 
in the text. Scholars who begin with the text and their 
own reflections upon it, will find an added pleasure to 
their then reading The Sunday School Times. Good 
writers desire discerning readers.” Mr. Tappan en- 
closes in his letter a copy of the rules written by himself, 
which he and others have found of value in their classes. 
They are as follows: 


SEVEN RULES FOR THE STUDY OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON, 


“Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee.” 


Rule 1: Begin the study of the lesson in season.—A week 
intervenes between the lessons, and the first day of that week is 
a fit time to begin the lesson for the next Sunday. A half-hour 
of study on the preceding Sunday will put the mind in readiness 
to accumulate many thoughts during the week. 

Rule 2: Don’t begin with helps.—You do not need to be 
helped so far as you gre able to go alone. ’Tis too early to call 
for help when you have not yet put your own shoulder to the 
wheel. Yet how common. to begin with explanatory notes, 
before the reader realizes what there is that he requires to have 
explained! 

Rule 3: Begin at the right end by making yourself famil- 
iar’ with the lesson text.—This work is often neglected. 
Who knows the lesson-text well enough without a fresh study 
of it? It is a.good plan to first write down all you can recol- 
lect, and then read, and observe your omissions and errors. 
Several readings and reviews will be beneficial, and take but 
little time. 

Rule.4: Apply your own thoughts to the lesson text.—With 
the lesson newly fixed in the mind, let the mind be fixed upon 
the lesson. At odd moments during the week, let the thoughts 
recur to the lesson. The mind will be its own book, and five 
minutes while waiting or walking or riding will give time for 
fresh study. 

Rule 5: Realize the lesson.—Put yourself upon the ground, 
and make yourself a part of the scene. Fancy that you hear 
the conversations and discourses at first hand. Observe the 
looks and movements of the actors. Scrutinize their motives, 

Rule 6: Understand the time, place, persons, customs, and 
¢circumstances.—The actions and words should be studied with 
reference to all the surroundings, that they may be understood 
and appreciated. 

| Rule7: Study the beauties of the lesson text.-Notice the 
formation of sentences and the flow of words. The English 
Bible is universally acknowledged to be a classic, and should 
therefore receive a due share of study as such, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—<@—__—_ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1886.] 


6. August 1.—Jesus Honored 


John 12 : 1-16 





6. August 8,—Gentiles Seeking Jesus. 


Jobn 12 : 20-36 





7. August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility 
8. August 22.—Warning to Judas and Peter. 
9% August 29.~Jesus Comforting his Disciples.. 

10. September 5.—Jesus the True Vine. 

11, September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit 

12. September 19.—Jesus Interceding 


John 13: 1-17 
John 13 : 21-88 
John 14; 1-14 
John 15 : 1-16 
Jotin 16 : 5-20 
John 17 : 1-26 





13, September 26,.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson. 





LESSON VII, SUNDAY, AUGUST 15, 1886. 
_Tirte: JESUS TEACHING HUMILITY. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 13 : 1-17.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. Now before the feast of the 
passover, when Jesus knew that 
his hour was come that he should 
depart out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved his own 
which were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end. 

2. And supper being ended, the 
devil having now! put into the 
heart of Ji’das Is-cir’i-ot, Si’- 
mon’s son, to betray him; 

8. Jesus knowing that the Fa- 
ther had given all things into his 
hands, and that he was come 
from God, and went to God; 

4. He riseth from supper, and 
laid aside his garments ; and took 
a towel, and girded himself. 

5. After that. he poureth water 
into a basin, and began to wash 
the disciples’ feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith 
he was girded. 

6. Then cometh he to Si’mon 
Pe’ter: and Pe’ter saith unto 
him, Lord, dost thou wash my 
feet? 

7. Jesus answered and said unto 
him, What I do thou knowest not 
now ; but thou shalt know here- 
after. 

8, Pe’ter saith unto him, Thou 
shalt never wash my feet. Jesus 
answered him, If I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with me. 

9. Si‘mon Pe’ter saith unto him, 
Lord, not my feet only, but also 
my hands and my head. 

10. Jesus saith to him, He that 
is washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit : and ye are clean, but not 
all. 

11. For he knew: who should 
betray him; therefore said he, 
Ye are not all clean. 

12. So after he had washed 
their feet, and had taken his 
garments, and was set down 
again, he said unto them, Know 
ye what I have done to you? 

18. Ye cail me Master and Lord: 
and ye say well ; for sol am. 

14. If I then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet; 
ye also ought to wash one anoth- 
er’s feet. 

15. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you. 

16. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The servant is not greater 
than his lord; neither he that is 
sent greater than he that sent 
him. 

17. If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them. 


8Gr, reclined. 4Or, Teacher 5Gr. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now before the feast of the 
passover, Jesus knowing that 
his hour was come that he 
should depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved 
his own which were in the 
world, he loved them !unto 

2the end. And during 
supper, the devil having 
already put into the heart of 
Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to 

3 betray him, Jesus, knowing that, 
the Father had given all things 
into his hands, and that he 
came forth from God, and goeth 

4 unto God, riseth from supper, 
and layeth aside his garments; 
and he took a towel, and 

5 girded himself. Then he 
poureth water into the bason, 
and began to wash the disci- 
ples’ feet, and to wipe them 
with the towel wherewith he 

6 was girded. So he cometh to 
Simon Peter. He saith unto 
him, Lord, dost thou wash my 

7 feet? Jesus answered and said 
unto him, What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou 
shalt understand hereafter. 

8 Peter saith unto him, Thou 
shalt never wash my feet. 
Jesus answered him, If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part 

9 with me. Simon Peter saith 
unto him, Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and 

10 my head. Jesus saith to him, 
He that is bathed needeth not 
2save to wash his feet, but is 
clean every whit; and ye are 

11 clean, but not all, For he 
knew him that should betray 
him ; therefore said he, Ye are 
not all. clean. 

12 So when he had washed 
their feet, and taken his gar- 
ments, and %sat down again, 
he said unto them, Know ye 

13 what I have done to you? Ye 
call me, *Master, and, Lord: 
and ye say well; for so I am. 

14 If I then, the Lord and the 
4Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one 

15 another's feet. For I have 
given you an example, that ye 
also should do as I have done 

16 to you. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, A 5servant is not 
greater than his lord; neither 
Sone that is sent greater than 

17 he that sent him. If ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if 
ye do them. 











6Gr. a 


10r, to the uttermost 2Some ancient authorities ‘omit bene, and his feet, 
bond-servant. in apostle, 
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Toric OF THE QUARTER : 


ESSON PLAN. 


The Works and Words of Jesus. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: T'he words that I speak 


unto you I speak not of myself : 


but the Father that dwelleth in 


me, he doeth the works.—John 14: 10, 


Lesson Toric: 


Christ an Example of Lowliness and Love. 


1, His Lowliness, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. His Love, vs. 6-11. 
3. His Example, vs. 12-17. 


GoLpEN Text: Jf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 


do them.—John 13 : 17. 


Datty Home REApINeGs: 


M.—John 13 : 1-17. Jesus teaching humility. 


T.—Matt. 18 ; 1-11. 


Another lesson in humility. 


W.—1 Cor. 13 : 1-13. The source of humility. 


T.—Rom. 12 ; 1-21. 
F.—Psa. 51 : 1-19. 
§.—Psa. 34 : 1-22. 
$.—Phil, 2 ; 1-16. 


Hunility with activity. 
Humility with penitence: 
Safety of the humble. 

The climax of humiliation, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. CHRIST’S LOWLINESS. 
1, Loving Men: 

Hawing loved his own, . . . he loved them unto the end (1). 
Jesus looking upon him loved him (Mark 10 : 21). 
Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus (John 11: a 
As the Father hath loved me, I also have loved you 1 (John 15 : 9). 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
The Son of God, who loved me (Se, 2; 20), 
Christ also loved the church (Eph. 5 : 95). 


it. Enduring Betrayal: 
The devil . ... put into the heart of Judas : . . to betray him (2). 


Verily, ... one of you shall betray me (Matt. 26 : 21). 

Wot unto. br man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! 
att. 26 

Behold, he br at hand that betrayeth me (Matt. in? 46). 

Judas Iscariot, which was the traitor (Luke‘6 : an 

Fea biy a thou the Son of man with a kiss? (Luke : 48.) 

Jesus knew... whoit was that should betray him “Gonn 6 : 64), 


in. Spe Feet: 

. began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them (5). 
Wa. now a little water be fetched, and og = feet (Gen. 18 : 4). 
Tarry all nigh t, and wash your feet (Gen, 1 


2). 
He gave. . water to wash his feet and the men’s feet (Gen. 24 : 32). 
7 man... . gave them water, and they washed their feet (Gen. 


Thine handmaid is a servant to wash the _ iG Sam. 25 : 41). 
If she hath washed the saints’ feet (1 Tim. 5 : 10). 


1. ‘“‘Knowing that his hour was come.”’ (1) The fullness of Jesus’ 
knowledge; (2) The sources of Jesus’ knowledge; (3) The uses of 
i knowledge.—‘‘ His hour”’ (1) So lon contemplated ; (2) 

full of sufferings; — full of : ty. 
, ooHe loved them unto the end.”’ Lorene that he loved them at 
all; (2) Stranger that he loved them whe en so unfaithful; (3) 
Strangest that he loved theme through his own absorbing agonies, 
oe the end”’ (1) Of his trials; (2) Of his sufferings’ (3) Of 

is earthly career; (4) Of his eternal reign 
whe devil having already put into the 1 heart.” (1) The insti- 
ome of evil; (2) The point of assault; (8) The ieee of 

¥ othe. Father had given all things into his hands.” (1) A 
from the Sovereign of all; 2 A A i including all things; Sh 
gift to the Saviour of all.—{1) The giver; (3 The gifts (3) 
recipien 

. ‘Began to wash the disciples’ feet.’’ a Lowly service; (2) 
Loving service; (3) Helpful service ; (4) Exemplary service. 


II. CHRIST’S LOVE. 
1. Encouraging: 


Thou shalt understand hereafter (7). 


All these things shall be added unto you (Matt. 6 “i 
It shall be given you... what ye shall speak (Mat. 0 : 19). 
Fear not;... ye are of more value than many sparrows (Matt, 10; 31). 
Lo, Tam with you oes | (Matt. 28 : 20). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 82). 
Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world (John 16 : 33). 
i, Warning: 
If I wash thee not, thow hast no part with me (8). 
Take heed that no man lead you sth A Sos 24 : 4). 
Take ye heed to ogre — 
Watch and A preg (Mark 
Fear him, w hath’ Sree to cast into hell ae 12 : 5). 
Except ye repent, ye shall a likewise perish (Luke 13 : 5). 
Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom (John 3 ; 3). 


Ill. Correcting: 
He that is bathed needeth not save to wash his feet (10). 


I came not to destroy, pba to fulfil (Matt. 5 : 17). 

Ye have heard: t I say unto you (Matt. 5: pS Th 

Ye do err, not midwing + scriptures — 22): 

He is not the God of th ye greatly - se 12; ‘aie 
Behoved it not the Christ co suffer iices t hings? Lu 

Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: but—(John 9 


1. ‘‘Lord, dost thou wash my feet?”’ ) The language 3 surprise ; 
> ig The language of ignorance; (3) The language of expostula- 


2. Thou shalt understand hereafter.” (1) Present ignorance 
acknowledged ; (2) Future knowledge assured.—Religious knowl- 
ed e: (1) The present its dawn ; (2) The future its noonday. 

3. ‘Thou shalt never wash my feet.’’ (1) A vow well meant; (2) 
A vow hastily made ; (3) A vow wisely abandoned. 

4, “If I wash ay not, thou hast no part with me.” Spiritual 
washing 4), By y the Lord personally ; (2) Of the sinner indi- 
vidually ; (3) Forthe submissive exc us vely ; (4) For his salva- 
tion eternally. —Washed (i) By whom? (2) In what? (3) On what 
conditions? (4) With what results? 

5. PN age every whit.’’ Cleansed (1) By whom? (2) From what? 

3) By what? (4) For what me y From condemnation ; 
2) From depravity ; (3) By the blood; (4) Through the Spirit ; 
5 For eternal blessedness. 


III. CHRIST’S EXAMPLE. 
|. His Greatness: 
Ye call me, Master, and, Lord: ... so I am (13). 
One is your master, even se ore (Matt. 23 : 10). 
The Word was God (John 
All ad were made <4 him (John 1:3). 
Christ . .. is over all, God blessed for ever (Rom. 9 : 5). 
God . . . gave unto him the name. . . above every name ao 2:9). 
In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead (Col. 2: 


il. His Humility ; 


I then, the Lord and the Master, have washed your feet (14). 


ITam...areproach of men, and despised (Psa. 22 : 6). 
He was despised, and rejected of ry (Isa. 53 : 3). 
He is just, and... . lowly (Zech. 9 
The Son of man came... to on BAD (Matt. 20 im 
I = in the midst of you as be that serveth (Luke 22 if 

aking the form of a servant, ... he humbled himself (Phil. 2 : 7, 8). 


tl. Our Duty: 


Tf ye know these things, blessed are ye v ye do them (17). 
If I be a master, where is my fear? (Mal. 1 : 6.) 
Not every one that saith, ... but he that doeth Sey 7:21). 
way call ye me, Lord Lord, and do not? (Luke 6 : *) 
Bi are they that hear the word, ... and keep ‘it (Luke a 28). 
Not the hearers of a law, are just, . . but the doers (Rom. 2 : 13). 
Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only (Jas. 1 : 22). 


1, “ Know yé what T/have done unto you?” (1) What—in its ex- 
ternal forms? (2) What—in its intrinsic worth? (3) What—in its 
ene force ?—(1) Jesus has done much ; (2) We understand 

e 

. “Tf then, ...ye also ought.’’ (1) ‘I’ the master—“‘ ye”’ the 
servants ; (2) “47” the teacher—* ye” the pupils; (3) “I” the 
redeemer—* ye” the redeemed ; (4) ‘“‘I” the sovereign—* ye’’ 
the subjects. 

3. ‘‘ I have given you an example,’’ An example (1) Of unselfish- 
ness ; (2) Of zeal; (3) Of helpfulness; (4) Of humility; (5) Of 
purity, ._—Christ an example (1) In his words ; (2) In his works ; 

3) In his person ; (4) In his people. 

. ‘If ye know, ... blessed are ye if ye do.”’ (1) The responsibili- 
ties of those who ‘know; (2) The blessedness of those who. know 
and do; (3) The culpabil ty of those who know, but do not ; (4) 
The destitution of those who know not. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HUMILITY ILLUSTRATED, 


1. In the Career of the Lord: 
aking our nature (John 1 : 14; 
our infirmities (Matt. = 17; 
Born in EW iiness (Luke 2: 7, 12, 16 
Becoming a servant (Luke 23 : 27; 


Taha: : 15). 
Phil. 2 : 6, 7). 


4 





Associating with the lowly (Matt..9 : 10; Luke 15 «1, 2). 
Submitting to toil (Mark 6 :3; John 4 : 6). 

Enduring poverty (Matt. 17: 37 ; Luke 9: 58). 

Obeying the law (Matt. 3 : 13- 155 ong 4:4). 

Refusing honors (John 5 : ‘41; 6 515). 

Dying on the cross (Phil. 2 ; i? Heb: 12: 2). 


2. In the Career of Believers: 
Abraham before the Lord (Gen. 18 : 27, 30,32). 
Jacob before God (Gen, 32 : 9, 10). 
Moses in Midian (Exod. 3 :11 ; 
Joshua before Ai (Josh. 7 : 6-9 y. 
Gideon when appointed to save Israel (J udg. 6 : 15). 
David at the great offering (1 Chron. 29 : 14). 
John the Baptist (Matt, 3:14; John 3 : 29, 30). 
The Roman centurion (Matt. 8 : 8). 
Peter (Luke 5: 8; John 13: 6-8). 
Paul (Acts 18 : 1-3; 20 : 33, 34). 


Pauline commendation of humility (Phil. 2 : 5-11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


It was probably as Jesus passed out for the last time from 
the temple courts on Tuesday evening, April 5, A. D. 30 
(according to Jewish reckoning, the thirteenth day of the 
month Nisan—in the year of Rome 783), that the request 
came to him from certain Greeks that they might see him. 
From that time forward Jesus did not again show himself in 
public; but his teachings were limited to his immediate dis- 
ciples, or to the loved ones in the home at Bethany. 

As he was going from the temple at that time it was that 
Jesus foretold the temple’s destruction ; and soon after that he 
referred again to this event, and to his own second coming, 
and to the end of the world. These three events Jesus spoke 
of as three distinct events; yet he did not make plain the 
periods which should separate them, nor did he always dis- 
tinguish between the teachings concerning them separately. 
Alike all three of these events demand watchfulness and a 
state of preparation on the part of those who await them, or 
to whom they are imminent; hence there is an application 
to each one and to all three in the parables of the budding 
fig-tree, of the prowling thief, of the wise and foolish virgins, 
of the use of entrusted talents, which were spoken at this time. 

A special council of the Jewish authorities was held at the 
palace of Caiaphas, probably on the evening of Tuesday, to 
devise measures for the arrest and condemnation of Jesus. 
Then it was, probably, that Judas came to them and proposed 
to betray Jesus into their hands for a specified sum of money. 
The unholy covenant was perfected, and steps were at once 
taken to carry out its provisions. 

During Wednesday, Jesus was in seclusion at Bethany. 
Thence he sent Peter and John into Jerusalem to make 
ready for the approaching passover, he remaining at Bethany 
until early on Thursday evening. 

Just at this point there arises a question which has long 
been in dispute, and which cannot yet be settled to the satis- 
faction of all careful scholars. The question is whether the 
passover supper was actually partaken of by Jesus and his 
disciples, or whether the supper of which they partook was 
in anticipation of that feast. It is generally agreed that the 
crucifixion was on Friday; but the question is open whether 
the passover feast that year,was on Friday or on Thursday. 
If the record of Matthew, of Mark, and of Luke, were alone 
at hand, it would appear that the passover feast was on Thurs- 
day. If John’s record stood all by itself, it would appear 
that the passover feast was on Friday, and that Jesus was 
himself, in a pre-eminent sense, the passover offering of that 
feast. The difficulty is in the attempts to reconcile these 
seemingly conflicting records. Scholars are by no means 
agreed in this endeavor. It is enough, just here, to say, that 
perhaps the best statement of the case in favor of Thursday 
as the passover feast is to be found in Andrews’s Life of our 
Lord; while the best statement of the case in favor of Friday 
is in the appendix to Farrar’s Life of Christ. Dr. Broadus 
is fully satisfied with the evidence in favor of Thursday, 
Those who are interested in this question for themselves can 
pursue it indefinitely ; but it would be most unwise to make 
it a subject of discussion in the ordinary teaching of the lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Verses 1-3. Circumstances.—This most striking of all our 
Lord’s object-lessons was given during a “supper” (vs. 2, 4). 
It has always been a disputed question whether this was the 
passover supper. The idea seems at once forbidden by the 
opening expression before the feast of the passover, especially 
when we add the phrase supper being ended of the common 
Greek text (vy. 2).. But the correct text, changing one Greek 
letter, signifies “supper being in progress,” during supper. 
There is then no difficulty in understanding that the feet- 
washing occurred during the meal; that is, after they had 
reclined, and perhaps taken some slight introductory part of 
the meal, and yet before they ate the characteristic feast, the 
paschal lamb. All the circumstances in John best agree with 
the view that this was the paschal supper. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke all state distinctly that Jesus and his disciples ate 
the passover the night before the crucifixion. Several pas- 
sages of John, including the one we are studying, have often 
been thought to imply the contrary; and to represent the sup- 
per of our lesson as coming twenty-four hours earlier than the 
paschal supper. But all these passages can be explained, and 
most of them quite easily, so as to harmonize with the other 
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Gospels (see the, copious notes to Robinson’s Harmony and 
Clark’s Harmony), while, if Jesus did not eat the passover 
meal, the other Gospels would contain a downrightverror, of 
which there could be no explanation. The fancy that Jesus 
and his disciples ate the paschal supper twenty-four hours be- 
fore the regular time is highly artificial and improbable. 
Considering the supper of our lesson to be the passover, we 
must remember that it was the night, before the crucifixion. 
Grammarians may care to notice that the word “Jesus” in 
verse 1 is really the subject of “loved,” and that verses 1 to 5 
really form one sentence. But the translation is made plainer 
by breaking this up into three sentences, and treating “Jesus 
knowing,” in verse 1, as the English nominative absolute.— 
That his hour was come: The phrase we saw the other day in 
John 12 : 23,—Loved them unto the end: And showed it by 
performing the lowly service, and thereby giving the impres- 


sive lesson now to be described.— The devil having already put 


into the heart: This appears designed to prepare the reader to 
understand verses 10, 11. It shows, as many other portions 
of Scripture do, that Satan does really suggest things to men’s 
minds. The word “heart” in the Bible is used as represent- 
ing thought, sensibility, and will, the distinction we now make 
between head and heart being quite foreign to the Hebrews. 
Satan excites thoughts, feelings, and purposes in such a way 
that we are conscious of nothing but our own thinking, feel- 
ing, and willing, and can judge this or, that to come from him 
only by its moral character. The fact that Satan suggested 
evil to our minds does not impair our responsibility, since the 
thought, feeling, purpose, is consciously and freely our own, 
This statement about Judas Iscariot shows that his purpose 
was really a grossly wicked one. So,in John 12: 6, we are 
told that he was “a thief,” and in John 6: 70 f., Jesus speaks 
of him as “a devil;” that is, a Satan, showing his spirit, and 
doing his work. The modern notion that Judas wished, by 
the betrayal, to force the Master to deliver himself by mira- 
cle, and take position as the King Messiah, may perhaps con- 
tain an element of truth (see on our next lesson), but cannot 
set aside or weaken the fact that he was a thief, and that he 
betrayed his Lord by instigation of. Satan, and it would have 
been good for him if he had never been born (Matt. 26 : 24). 
—Knowing, in verse 3, is repeated from verse 1, There it 
means because he knew that. his hour was come, he loved his 
own to the end, and washed their feet. .Here it means al- 
though he knew that the Father had given all things into his 
hands, etc., yet he washed his disciples’ feet. 

Verses 4, 5. The act.—Riseth from supper : Remember that 
they were reclining, as we saw in connection with the anoint- 
ing of John12: 3. Persons who fancy they ought to repro- 
duce all the outward circumstances of this meal when they 


take bread and wine in remembrance of Jesus,—that they- 


must do it only at night, or must wash feet, etc.,—might 
profitably remember that, in that view, they must recline on 
couches around the table, and wear sandals and long robes. 
Jesus really directed simply that we should eat bread an@ 
drink wine, without indicating any particular time, place, or 
-~circumstances.— Layeth aside his, garments: People sometimes 
wore only one inner and one outer garment (Matt. 5: 40), but 
often had several garments. Jesus laid aside such of these 
flowing robes as would interfere with his stooping beside the 
couch, and applying the water and towel.—And girded him- 
self: He tied one end of the long towel around his waist, so 
that he could lift the other end when wanted.—Poureth water 
into the bason: A vessel of water, and a basin for washing 
hands, would bea necessary part of the furniture in a room 
where any company was to assemble and eat the passover.— 
Began to wash the disciples’ feet : They reclined obliquely across 
the couch, the head near the table, the feet reaching to or 
projecting beyond the outer edge of the couch. Thus it was 
easy to wash their feet, one after the other. Remember that 
this was a real service. Wearing sandals, which did not cover 
the top of the foot, people needed, for comfort, to have their 
feet washed when they were about to recline at table (Luke 
7:44). Torwash the feet of guests was naturally made the 
duty of the lowest menial, and as this party had no servants, 
and had reclined without washing, Jesus performed that lowly 
task himself. It seems likely, from Luke 22 : 24-30, as com- 
pared with the other Gospels, that the “contention among 
them, which of them is accounted. to be greatest,” arose 
from Oriental sensitiveness about precedence at table (comp. 
Luke 14:7 ff.).. If this be so, our. Lord’s object-lesson in 
humility had an immediate occasion. 

Verses 6-9. Peter’s reluctance.—Dost thou wash my feet ? 
There is emphasis on “thou” and on “my.” He is surprised 
at such a proposal. How can the Messiah do this thing? 
Tow can he himself allow it? Our Lord does not censure, 
nor yet explain; he promises the apostle that if he obeys 
now, he shall understand hereafter (v.7). This contains a 
great thought, having many applications,—present obedience 
will promote future understanding. But rash, impulsive 


Peter, curiously revealing the same character at every turn, 
cannot submit, is sure he never can see the thing to be right, 
and declares that he never will consent (v. 8). Our Lord still 
does, not explain the propriety of what he is doing, but sim- 
ply declares that Peter can’ be in no sense his disciple, can 
share no benefits of his messianic mission, if he refuses’ sub- 


mission to the..Master’s, will,,.Then Peter, with a sudden 
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change that is again characteristic, answers, Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head, 

Verses 10, 11. Jesus interprets the act as a symbol of spirit- 
ual purification —He that is bathed: The tense is perfect,—he 
that is in a bathed condition. The verb is entirely different 
from that. rendered before and after “washed,” and signifies 
exactly to “bathe.” The image seems to be that of a man 
who has taken a bath, and, coming out with his body cleansed, 
needs now only to wash off the sand or mire from his feet, and 
that will make him clean every whit, wholly clean. The spir- 
itual meaning of the image seems to be that, while one never 
really associated with Jesus needs entire purification, a real 
disciple needs only purification from particular sins commit- 
ted. since he became, a disciple. In this sense, the eleven 
disciples, ypon being forgiven particular sins, as symbolized 
by washing. the feet, were wholly clean; but Judas Iscariot 
had never been really a disciple, had never received general 
purification such as would be symbolized by bathing, and so 
the symbolic washing of feet in his case really signified 
nothing; he was not clean at all (latter clause of vs. 10, 11). 

Verses 12-17. Jésus declares this act an example for imita- 
tion.— Sut down: Reclined, as in the margin of the Revised 
Version, The language of verses 13-17 needs no explanation. 
If one recognized by them as Teacher and Lord has per- 
formed this lowly service for his pupils and servants, they 
ought to do likewise for each other, following his example. 
If he was not above the lowest service, much less are his ser- 
vants, his messengers or apostles, above doing the like (v. 16). 
So we have here a lesson in humility and brotherly love, and 
also a lesson in purification. Our Lord then adds verse 17, 
which all students of the Bible and hearers of sermons need 
to bear carefully in mind. It is very desirable to know reli- 
gious truth and duty; but the true happiness, the real bless- 
ing, is found only when we do accordingly. Compare the 
close of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 7 : 24-27), and an- 
other striking illustration in James 1 ; 22-25. 

Some devout people hold that our Lord meant to establish 
feet-washing as an ordinance, or stated ceremony. But hedid 
not himself wash the disciples’ feet as a ceremony ; it was an 
actual service, promoting their comfort, and appropriate to the 
occasion. When he tells them not to shrink from doing the 
same service, the presumption would certainly not be that they 
were to make a ceremony of it. Nor is there any allusion to 
such a ceremony in the Acts or the Epistles, none whatever. In 
fact, it happens that: we have an apostolic allusion to feet-wash- 
ing as an actual service, which effectually disproves (though 
one is under no obligation to prove a negative) the idea that it 
was practiced in the apostolic churches as an ordinance or cere- 
mony. In 1 Timothy 5: 1-16, the apostle refers to a peculiar 
arrangement, probably at Ephesus, by which certain widows 
were supported by the church, and apparently expected to 
work among the female: members, and especially, of course, 
among the poor and the sick. In describing the kind of per- 
son suited by character and experience to the work expected, 
he says, “well reported of for good works; if she hath brought 
up children, if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she 
hath washed the saints’ feet, if she hath relieved the afflicted, 
if she hath diligently followed every good work.” Maternal 
experience prepared her to counsel mothers, and gave greater 
assurance that she would be kindly and sympathizing; pre- 
vious benevolence and hospitality showed her to be the right 
person for going among the poor and suffering ; and if, when 
she had a honie, and brethren used to visit her, she did not 
hesitate—being too poor to have a servant for the purpose—to 
wash their feet herself, then she would not shrink from wash- 
ing the sores of the sick, and rendering any other needed but 
unpleasant service. Now, if feet-washing had been observed 
in the apostolic churches’ as an ordinance or ceremony, the 
fact that a given old sister had practiced it would furnish no 
evidence of her fitness to be put on the list of supported 
widows. But it is manifestly here presented as such an evi- 
dence. Therefore, feet-washing was not observed as an ordi- 
nance or ceremony. 





THE WASHING OF THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


It is to be understood that this incident now before us 
occurred while Jesus was in the midst of the celebration of 
what we have learned ‘to call the Lord’s Supper; the chapter 
therefore introduces us into one of the most interesting and 
sacred of all the scenes of the Bible. 

1. Our first lesson is concerning the significance of the 
extraordinary character of Jesus’ earthly life. We have 
often been exhorted to remember that, because Christ was the 
Word, everything which the Word did was itself word. That 
is to say, we must search for doctrine in his behavior. Before 
he sat down to the table, he seems to have openly decided 
that nothing should ever separate him from those whom he 
came to save. He knew that the time of his‘shame-and suf- 
fering was at hand; but he was going to love his chosen dis- 
ciples, and.was going evidently to show them that he loved 
them, to the very end of his career as their Master and 
friend. Even while in full view of the garden and the cross, 
he would still keep them in his patient and faithful heart. 
That is the final picture of our Lord; he wishes even to the 








uttermost to. save any one, and every one, who will come unto 
the Father by him. 

2. So another lesson: The communion table is one of the 
places, perhaps the likeliest, where Satan expects to make 
most conquests. It is always the darkest side of the unseen 
world that a thoughtful child of God seems to imagine, when 
he reads such a story as this. How this one verse displays 
the contrasts of Christian life and exposure! Here are the 
two kings of the antagonistic kingdoms, Immanuel and Satan. 
A group of mortal souls is in the conflict; ten loving friends, 
one unsuspecting coward, one already pledged enemy. See 
these motives: love in Jesus’ heart, treachery and hate in 
Satan’s. 1t was while the supper was on, or during its pro- 
gress; the New Revision has corrected the mistake of the old 
version. There is a strange correspondence of word to word 
in the language: the devil having deviled it into the heart 
of Judas; the archer having shot his shaft, the sharp arrow 
of fatal suggestion of betrayal, into the man’s mind, one of 
the fiery darts of the wicked; this is the intense figure in the 
expression. But this did in no respect relieve Judas’s respon- 
sibility ; he was intelligent in guilt. 

3.'It is imporjant that we should apprehend the next 
lesson as it meets us: Christ, the captain of our salvation, 
has an actually omniscient understanding of the purpose and 
result of the conflict. His eye saw clear down the cur- 
rent of events; he knew Judas was to betray, Simon Peter 
was to deny, him before he should be dead upon the cross. 
A grand magnanimity, therefore, was in his action. It seems 
wonderful for him to wash the feet of those two persons! But 
he understood that the plan was settled; he should go to his 
Father in despite of everything; Peter should be saved at 
last, and Judas would go to his own place. So he moved on 
serenely in his work. It lifts the whole thought of human 
redemption into the heights of indescribable majesty just 
to remember that our Leader is master of the position from 
the beginning. 

4. We learn, also, that there are some graces which can 
be made conspicuously clear better by example than by mere 
description. Jesus came to minister, not to be ministered 
unto; so now, being about to doa waiter’s work, he assumes 
a waiter’s habit. He lays off the garment which is to ‘become 
historic; the seamless robe that the Roman sol tiers will cast 
lots for by and by; he binds the servant’s napkin around the 
tunic which remains. Jeremy Taylor makes his lively com- 
ment well here when he says: “When the holy Jesus had 
finished his last Mosaic rites, he descends to give example of. 
the first-fruits of evangelical grace.” It would not be possible, 
in the poverty of human speech, to express a feeling so deli- 
cate as humility in any form of words so forcibly as an action 
like this expresses it. Perhaps it would be well to remember 
a suggestion so weighty; for humility is a grace that has been 
talked ‘about in this world of ours far more than it has 
been exhibited. 

5. Once more: We learn here that a true believer needs 
to accept from his Lord everything he sends with the same 
spirit of tranquil acquiescence. Chief benedictions are to be 
taken gently and gratefully. If Jesus takes us, in some vast 
revelation of exalted experience, to go up Mount Tabor, let 
us modestly open our heart to see the transfiguration he offers. 
If he would be a slave at our feet, let us receive so matchless 
a condescension with an admiring and abashed love. Now 
this whole scene rises upon our minds with graphic clearness. 
We are irresistibly led to picture to ourselves the possible 
emotions of consternation and surprise in the disciples; they 
knew there was a stupendous incongruity in an act like this, 
But it illustrates the loyalty of an unquestioning obedience in 
their hearts that they interposed no objection, for some little 
distance down the line. Our imagination is certainly 1m- 
pressed with the unlowered dignity the Son of God displays 
even in the discharge of a service so menial. Some of those 
there must have sat with wonder, embarrassed, confused, yet 
too well trained in a reverent faith to expostulate, though 
they knew heaven was stooping to earth. But they quietly 
received what grace their Lord meant to give. 

6. This lesson will grow stronger as we consider another, 
which, indeed, might be considered a part of it: One may do 
a. dangerous wrong, simply under an undue stress of right 
feeling. The strange work moved on; thus, it may be, John’s 
feet were bathed, then James’s, or Matthew’s, or Andrew’s. 
At last came Simon Peter in the order of the places. Of 
course, we expect now some sort of demonstration. This was 
one of the things which could not be suffered to go on. First, 
there was a question: “Lord, dost thou wash my feet?” The 
emphasis is on the word few seem to choose; it ought to fall, 
not on the my, but on the thou. The collocation of the words 
is unusual and explosive: “Thou, my feet dost wash?” To 
such a man as Peter there was a world of separation between 
those two pronouns. He recoiled with unutterable sense of 
shame, with his face all aglow with burning astonishment. 
Then Jesus started to say something to soothe him; he sug- 
gested that, though it all seemed so inexplicable now he could 
understand it by and by. But this did not appear to satisfy 
the man. Jesus approached him again; Peter sprang from 
the touch, and exclaimed violently, with an extravagance of 
refusal almost unparalleled: “ Not to all eternity shalt thou 
wash my feet!” Now Chrysostom the old preacher says it 
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seems as if one might have seen in those delicate fingers 
around the napkin all Jesus’ miracles: “No! not with hands 
that opened eyes, and cleansed lepers, and raised the dead!” 
It was high time to bring this willful disciple to terms. Rev- 
erence in feeling was all right; but obedience in duty was in 
necessity supreme. Calvin here comments wisely: “Peter's 
modesty were indeed commendable, except, with no. matter 
what reverence, obedience had been better.’’ 

7. We.,have to pass now to the grand lesson of all: 
Humility is the last theme of Jesus’s teaching by word and 
by action. “ Ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” There 
may be utmost ostentation in a formal ceremony of imitating 
Christ’s example here, On Thursday in Holy Week, in Rome, 
a few aged paupers, after due private preparation, are brought 
up before the Pope, for the empty parade of his washing 
their feet. It goes in as part of the annual pageant. The 
“successor of Simon Peter” proceeds, with much display of 
golden and silver fringed napkin, to abase itself unto this 
lowliest of duties in a quite superfluous ablution. It is a 
queer spectacle; for the invitations are of the selectest sort, 
and the guests are of the proudest ranks, while His Holiness 
is displaying his humility in the mimicry of Jesus. Such a 
condescension is nothing but superciliousness, when one so 
carefully leaves out “one another.’ It does not even need 
the shrewdness of pious Bengel to exclaim: “It would be 
more to be wondered at if, in true humility, he should wash 
the feet of one king than of twelve paupers!” 

The exhaustive interpretation of this entire story is found 
in a hearty surrender of one’s pride to the duty of lifting 
others, no matter what is involved in the sacrifice we might 
have to make. Said one of the best of England’s judges 
once, while sitting in the court-room,—and the words take 
startling force and impressiveness from the fact of his falling 
back on the bench, suddenly dead, as he finished uttering a 
sentence so weighty ;:—“ What is wanted now, to keep the 
bursting bonds of society together, is not so much help as 
it is sympathy !” 





ILLUSTRATIVE, APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Having love} his own which were in the world, he loved them 
unto the end (7.1). The real test of love is in its unswerving: 
continuance. So many promises of love are broken, so many 
purposes of love are but for a season, so much that for a time 
seems intense and absorbing love fails to endure, that we are 
prone to question if any love can be sure and changeless 
always. Yet Jesus Christ, who is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever, loves on unchangingly; and whoever has 
most of the likeness of Jesus Christ is surest to love also with- 
out change unto the end. In fact, only that love which will 
not end is true love, is Christ-like love, at any time. 

Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things into his 
hands, .. . began to wash the disciples’ feet (vs. 3-5). Humility 
is an attribute of greatness. A consciousness of limitless power 
relieves its possessor of all temptation to struggle for the mas- 
tery. Boastfulness and self-assertion are sure signs of doubt 
as to one’s superiority. He is readiest to serve others, who 
might command all service from all others. He claims most 
who fears that he might be overlooked unless he made his 
claim. While it is not easy to have the attributes of a great- 
ness that we lack, we can at least bear in mind that we should 
unnecessarily proclaim our inferiority by any boastfulness or 
self-assertion. And if we realize that, as Christ’s disciples, we 
are sharers with Christ in all the power and the glory of the 
Father’s reign, we shall thereby gain somewhat of the restful 
confidence and the inspired humility of the greatness of which 
we are thus made partakers, 

Whai I do thow knowest not now ; but thou shalt wnderstand 
hereafter (v.7). If we could always understand, at the time, 
everything in a friend’s words and ways, without a possibility 
of misunderstanding, we should be deprived of the joy and 
the gain of trusting our friend beyond sight and knowledge. 
But if, whatever happens, we are sure of our friend, and of 
his friendship, it matters not how strange and bewildering 
his course may be,—it is somehow all right now as he sees it, 
and it will be made clear to us by and by. And there is no 
such thing as a friendship without the need of this spirit of 
trust. Our best friend’s words and ways must at times be 
liable to a misconstruction—except as we will not doubt him ; 
hence, in every earthly friendship, and yet more in the friend- 
ship of the Friend of friends, we must be helped and cheered 
and assured by the words of friendship, in all times of our 
questioning or our wondering; “ What I do thou knowest not 
now ; but thou shalt understand hereafter.” . We cannot now 
see why God does as he does; but he can see, and he will 
help us to see it in his own good time. Meanwhile, we will 
trust him utterly. 

A servant is not greater than his lord ; neither one that is sent 
greater than he that sent him (v.16). This seems like a truism 
that every one would be willing to accept; yet, as a matter of 
fact, it is one of the hardest truths in the whole Bible to ac- 
cept for our personal control and guidance. How many of us, 
to begin with, would be satisfied with the earthly lot of Jesus? 
How many of us would feel that we had our fair share of this 











world’s good, if we had just such a life as Jesus, in its toil, 
in its want, in its desolateness, in its disappointments, in its 
friendlessness, in its dying? How many of us would think it 
right for us to endure reproach and misrepresentation and 
ill-usage and betrayal, in the spirit and in the manner in 
which Jesus endured it all? How many of us are ready, in 
fact, to admit, so far, that the servant is not greater than his 
lord; and that, as the disciple of Jesus is sent out into the 
world, the one that is sent is not greater than he that sent 
him? And even in every-day life, in the service of God, who 
of us really goes to God always as a servant to his master, 
seeking only to know the mastet’s will in order to its doing, 
instead of going to God constantly with requests for his ser- 
vice in the line of our own planning and doing? “A servant 
is not greater than his lord; neither one that is sent greater 
than he that sent him!” After all, that is a hard saying, 
who can hear it? , 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


John does not mention the “strife,” which arose among the 
apostles at the Lord’s table, which was the occasion leading 
the Master to assume the duties of a servant. For that, read 
Luke 22 ; 24-30. Of course, the action of the Saviour receives 
its chief significance from the contention which he desired in 
this manner to cure. We have thus as our theme: 

1. The Contention and its Cause.—This was not the first time 
that a quarrel for pre-eminence had arisen among the apos- 
tles. See Luke 9:46 for another instance. Exactly what 
the claims were which they advanced, and what the argu- 
ments by which each apostle buttressed his claims, we are not 
told. That, however, is a small matter, in view of the fact 
that they were ready to quarrel over the question. Whether 
a quarrel arise over a dollar or over a million makes no dif- 
ference, so long as the quarrel, with all its evil and satanic 
accompaniments, springs up. Satan is as well satisfied one 
way asthe other. It seems strange, however, that just at this 
solemn time the disciples should so forget themselves as to 
push their own personal claims, and advocate their individual 
merits. Now, whatever the outward cause of this quarrel 
may have been, the inward and real cause was pride and 
selfishness. Each apostle thought himself, in some respects, 
better than the others, and was unwilling to give place to 
opposing claims, Their anxiety arose, not at all because they 
wanted others advanced, but because each wished himself 
exalted. In pride the claim found its root, and by selfishness 
the claim was pushed. 

How like our modern church quarrels this is! Whether 
the outward cause is the quality of the music sung,.or the 
calling or dismissal of a pastor, or the manner of collecting 
the offerings for the Lord’s cause, the true root of quarrels 
remains the same. Pride and selfishness appear as soon as 
you dig beneath the surface. Though there be much apparent 
zeal for the Lord, it is too much like Jehu’s zeal,—a little for 
Jehovah and much for self. Nine-tenths of our church quar- 
rels arise, not from any adequate cause, but from pride and 
self-will, Each party thinks itself wiser than the other, and 
is bound to have its own way. And as in church quarrels, so 
in individual contentions, the root is the same. Men laugh 
at the quarrels of school children, ending with “I won’t play 
with you again, you mean thing!” and then they repeat, as 
adults, what they condemn in children. So churches are 
split, and Sunday-schools are rent asunder, and relatives part 
company, and Satan’s work prospers. 

We said that it seemed strange that the disciples should 
quarrel “just at that solemn time.” But is there any time 
when a quarrel among apostles should seem anything but 
strange? Are there times not to quarrel, and also times to 
quarrel? To decide this will be easy if we transfer our sup- 
position to angels. We all admit that for angels before God’s 
throne to quarrel would be unfitting. Would it be any more 
proper and holy were they to fall out with each other on 
Bethlehem’s plain? To quarrel by the tomb of the Saviour 
would have been a most abominable thing. Would it have 
been any. less abominable to snap and snarl when they came 


.on Mount Olivet to speak to the apostles? Pray, what are the 


circumstances under which it would be less shameful at one 
time for angels to quarrel than at another? And if there be 
no fitting time for angelic quarrels, are there any fitting times 
for human quarrels? Must we be at peace in church, and 
may we be quarrelsome in our business, our play, our study, 
our social relationships? Since quarrels have their roots in 
pride and selfishness, are they not always and everywhere 
evil and satanic in their nature? Surely, we need but state 
the case plainly to reach our final conclusion that quarrels 
never are fitting for disciples. 

2. The Cure for Quarrels.—This is just as important to dis- 
cover as to point out their cause. Prayer for an humble spirit 
is a good thing, and we would commend it highly. But 
there is one way which may be helpful which is not so often 
thought of, It is merely a proper use of our memory. “ Re- 
member.” Can remembering help in any way to abase pride 
and selfishness, and so put an end to strifes? Yes; for God 
himself has given this recipe for the cultivation of an humble 
spirit. When Israel shall have reached the land of corn and 





wine, God says, “ Beware lest . . . thine heart be lifted up, . . . 
and thou say in thine heart, My power... hath gotten me this 
wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God, for it is 
he that giveth thee power to get wealth” (Deut. 8 ; 11-18). 
When Israel is puffed up because of her victories, God says, 
“Speak not thou in thine heart. ..saying, For my righteousness 
the Lord hath brought me in to possess thisland. . .. Remem- 
ber, forget thou not, how thou provokedst the Lord thy God to 
wrath in the wilderness” (Deut. 9: 4-7). A large part of 
Deuteronomy consists in advice to “remember,” as an anti- 
dote to spiritual pride and selfishness. Had the apostles 
“remembered” at that time who had made them to differ 
from other Galilean fishermen, their pride would not long 
have stood the thought. Had they only “remembered” how 
they had shown their hardness of heart on more than one 
occasion, their pride would have had a fainting-fit. Pride 
starts with falsehood, and grows stalwart on untruth. Truth 
always stabs pride, and gives birth to humility. Rich David 
is kept from pride. Why? Because he uses his memory in 
a sanctified way. He says, “But who amI,... that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all things come 
of thee, and of thine own have we given thee” (1 Chron. 
29:14). No one feels proud when he returns a borrowed 
article. Should any, then, ever be proud when they remem- 
ber that all that they have comes from the hand of God, and 
is not theirs, but his? Could any Christian be proud when 
he remembers that but for God’s grace and mercy the bot- 
tomless pit would be his portion forever? This truth applied 
all along the line where pride attacks us, would prove a help- 
ful shield against its fiery darts. And if we are not proud, 
we never shall quarrel. Did you ever know a truly humble 
man to quarrel ? 

But, further, “Remember Christ.” Are you troubled with 
pride? Go to the hill of Calvary. Sit down. Lift up your 
eyes, and see the Master hanging on the cross. Sitting down, 
watch him. Then call to mind whence he came. Remem- — 
ber why hecame. Forget not what he offers thee as the result 
of his agony. Bear constantly in mind in what state he found 
thee, from what he saved thee, to what he will bring thee. 
These thoughts are fatal to pride and self-seeking. Pride 
cannot live in the disciple’s heart as he kneels before the cross. 
He forgets boasting now, saving as a new theme for boasting 
arises; namely, the cross of Christ. “God forbid,” he now 
says, “that I should ever again boast in aught else.” 

Yes, memory, sanctified by prayer, will abase even the 
pride of a Nebuchadnezzar. Remember thy sins, remember 
thy Saviour, and thou must be humble. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


An Upper Room.—Thursday evening, as the day was clos- 
ing, Jesus and all the twelve were together in a house in 
Jerusalem. Whose house? No one can tell his name. 
Wednesday Jesus stayed all day at Bethany; Thursday morn- 
ing Jesus said to Peter and John: Go into the city, and pre- 
pare for us to eat the passover. They asked, Where? He 
told them to go, and, as they entered the city, they would ‘meet 
aman carrying a pitcher of water; to follow when he went 
in, and to ask, Where is the guest-chamber? ‘The Master 
will come to thy house to eat the passover with his disciples. 
Then, Jesus told them, he will show you a large upper room 
furnished and prepared ; there make ready. Who went into 
the city? Whom did they meet? How did they know the 
right man? It was all just as Jesus had said,—a large upper 
room in order, table, seats, cushions, water-jars, all ready for 
the feast. Was this man a friend of Jesus, to whose house he 
could go as he would to Bethany? If a near friend, it would 
be likely that Peter and John would have known him; it 
seems as if he were one of the hundreds in Jerusalem who 
kept a room ready to lend or hire to the crowds who came 
from other places to keep the feast. Is your heart a guest- 
chamber always ready for the Master to come in? He said of 
all who will open the heart-door to him, “I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him.” Peter and John had much to arrange 
after finding the room. The city and markets were crowded, 
buying and selling going on, lambs standing to be sold for 
sacrifice or food for the feast. If they had not bought one 
before, the disciples got a lamb that day; a priest killed it, 
part of it was set’ aside for the altar, the rest roasted for the 
feast; they provided unleavened bread, wine, and bitter herbs 
for the table, and in the room pure, fresh water for washing. 

The Passover Feast—At sunset, Jesus and the other ten 
walked from Bethany and into the upper room. “What feast 
were they going to keep? Why was it called the passover? 
Who first directed how this feast should be prepared and 
eaten? Of whom were all the passover lambs a sign? What 
is Jesus called which reminds you of the passover lamb? 
The seats and cushions were ready for them to recline upon, 
and Jesus began to tell them how he had longed for this pass- 
over feast, when he should be with the twelve who had been 
his nearest friends, and would eat with them for the last time. 
John the beloved, who sat next, and leaned his head upon 
Jesus’ breast, tells us of Jesus, that he knew the time had 
come when he should leave the world, when his work was 
done, and he was ready to go back to the Father. Did the 
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pains and sorrow just before him, er the heavenly glories 
waiting for him, make him ferget his earthly friends? Oh, 
no! “Having loved his own which were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end.” ‘Wonderful love, he knew all 
that the next few hours would bring to him; but during the 
feast in the upper room his thoughts were upon his disciples 
and the lessons he had for them. Were their thoughts all 
and only of him? 

The Strife.—Even there and then they disputed who should 
have seats of honor at the table; for the most honored places 
would be those nearest to Jesus. (Draw on the blackboard a 
diagram of the table; explain, if the children cannot tell you 
of the custom of reclining at meals, and show that John was 
at the right hand of Jesus, perhaps his usual place, Judas on 
Jesus’ left hand, and Peter opposite. This seems proved from 
the details given by all the Gospels compared.) Judas, he 
who had already made a bargain with the priests to sell his 
Master, even he claimed a place of honor at this last meal of 
Jesus with his disciples. At last all were seated. Had they 
forgotten to use water for their dusty feet soiled by the walk 
from Bethany? It was customary for a servant to remove the 
sandals or shoes, and bathe the feet of the guests at the begin- 
ning of the feast; but there was no servant there to wait upon 
them. Would one of the disciples offer to serve the rest, or 
cleanse the feet of the Lord of the feast? In their strife, 
had all forgotten how once before they had disputed who 
should be greatest, and how Jesus took a little child, and, 
setting him in the midst, taught them to be meek and lowly ? 

Humble Service-—Jesus arose from his place, he threw off 
his outer garment or robe, took a towel, and fastened it like a 
girdle around him, to keep the loose inner coat from being in 
his way. Then he took a basin and water, and, going to the 
feet of each disciple, one by one, poured water over them, and 
wiped them on the ends of the towel he wore. He came to 
Peter, “Lord, dost thou wash my feet?” He meant, Thou, 
my Lord and King, doing a servant’s work, washing me, even 
my feet? Jesus went on with the washing as he said, “ What 
I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt understand here- 
after.” Positive Peter. “Thou shalt never wash my feet,” 
he said; but when Jesus said, Yes, if you are mine, I must 
wash; for if I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me; 
then how quickly Peter changed his words: Lord, wash me ; 
not my feet only, but my hands and my head. 

An Example—Jesus said, “I am among you as he that 
serveth.” Did he wash his own feet? Did Peter, or any of 
them, bathe the feet so soon to be pierced? Did any say, 
Dear Lord, let us now do some last service for thee? Mary 
was not there with her tears, her loving hands, her perfume. 
Jesus put on his outer garment, and sat again in his place, 
and told the meaning of what he had done for them. Do you 
know what I have done for you? he asked. You call me 
Master and Lord. I have often taught how you must be born 
again, how your hearts must be washed and made clean, how, 
if you will truly become my disciples, and believe in me as the 
Saviour, I will give you aclean heart. But as you all, though 
ySur bodies are clean, have to-day soiled your feet with the 
dust of the way, so your daily walk and life will bring soil and 
stains on your souls that need daily washing, and can only be 
cleansed by daily repentance and prayer. “I have given you 
an example.” Did it mean that his disciples must really wash 
each other’s feet? Oh, no! but that there should be nothing 
too lowly or hard to do for others in his name. He served 
the’ poor, the outcast, the humble, the distressed. His kind 
hand was laid upon the lepers whom no one would touch ; he 
spoke to those possessed of evil spirits from whom all others 
fled. away. What did he say of himself when he said, Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me? - What mind should be 
in us? Remember, “even Christ pleased not himself.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


With what emotion was Jesus stirred as the hour of his 
departure approached? (v.1.) Who are here meant by “his 
own”? Why was it impossible for that love to fail? Does 
the time here indicated, “before the feast,” refer to the events 
next narrated, or only to the beginning of those greater mani- 
festations of love?) What is essential in order that we be 
classed among “his own”? Should the betrayal of Jesus 
be charged to the Devil, or to Judas Iscariot? (v. 2; James 
4:7.) How long had it been in the heart of Judas to betray 
him? (v. 27; Mark 14: 1-10.). What three sublime facts 
were present to Jesus’ consciousness in the hour of his greatest 
condescension? (vs. 3-5.) What is the difference between 
humility and condescension? What is the only way, strictly 
speaking, in which Jesus ever humbled himself? (Phil. 2: 
7,8.) Why is the soul amazed when aroused to the conscious- 
ness of Jesus’ condescension? (v. 6; Matt. 3: 14.) Is this 
feeling right, or wrong? 

What is true concerning the measure of our greatest knowl- 
edge of his condescension in our behalf? (v.7.) When was 
Peter to know the full meaning of this act? By whom was 
this service generally performed? Why can no sinner afford 
to urge his unworthiness against the acceptance of Jesus’ ser- 
vice to him personally? (v. 8.) How did Peter manifest his 
low, earthly conception of Jesus’ act? (v. 9.) Did the virtue 
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of that act consist in the amount of bodily cleansing, cr in 
the spirit which it set forth? (vs. 10,11.) Does the record 
favor the view that Jesus did, or did not, wash the feet of 
Judas? Why did Jesus perform this lowly service? (vs. 12- 
15.) Is it, or is it not, probable that, in the early days of the 
Church, occasions arose when this literal service fell upon 
some one of the disciples to perform? What is the great 
underlying principle of world-wide application? (vs. 16, 17.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Tell the story as if you had been 
present. 2. What two natural parts in the lesson? 3. Tell 
nine movements of Jesus. 4. In what city were Jesus and 
his disciples? 5. In what apartment were they? 6. How long 
before the crucifixion was this scene? 7. Why were Jesus and 
the twelve together? 8. What is said of Jesus’ love for his 
own? 9. How are Jesus’ power and glory set forth? 10. 
How does it appear that Jesus was all the time conscious of 
his power and glory? 11. What was John’s purpose in 
writing the three introductory verses? 12. Explain Christ’s 
method in teaching. 13. How is the incident like a parable? 
14. Repeat the conversation between Jesus and Peter. 15. 
Show how Peter goes from one extreme to another. 16. How 
does Jesus check each assertion of Peter? 17. Put in your 
own words, “He that is washed needeth not save to wash his 
feet, but is clean every whit.” 18. How does John explain, 
“Ye are clean, but not all”? 19. What was the purpose of 
Christ’s question on resuming his place at the supper? 20. 
Why does Jesus so pointedly refer to his own rank? 21. 
What example does Jesus give? 22. What words are intro- 
duced by “Verily, verily, Isay unto you”? 23. What are 
we taught by these words? 24. Repeat the last verse of the 
lesson. 25. How is humility taught in the lesson? 26. How 
is loving service to others taught ? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who is our Lord and Mas- 
ter? 2. How did he show humility? 3. For what purpose 
did he give this example? 4. What is better for us than 
merely to know these things? 5. Repeat the golden text. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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“RS I HAVE DONE TO YOU.” 
()rver: 
KNOW THESE THINGS. 
DO THEM. 
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Note.—After impressing the lesson taught by these 
words, and having the school read in coneert Proverbs 
15 : 33; 22:4, erase all but 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Wash me, but not my feet alone.” 

“Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than enow.” 
“Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.” 

“Let love divine within us dwell.” 

“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


GrirpIne For SERvIcE.—Oriental garments are much the 
same now as in the days of Jesus, and again as in the days of 
Abraham—as shown by the ancient monuments. Over the 
drawers and the trousers and the shirt, and perhaps over the 
vest and the kuftan,—like a dressing-gown,—are worn loose, 
flowing robes, which must be laid aside when one has any 
special service to perform. Into the girdle, which may be of 
leather or may be a shawl, the skirt of the kuftan is tucked 
when one is preparing for menial service, or for running, or 
for fighting. The sleeves of the kuftan and of the shirt are 
also rolled up at such a time. 

Freer WaAsHING IN THE Easr.—Where sandals are worn, 
the dust will gather upon the feet very quickly; so that one 





coming from the public bath to his house might need to have 
his feet washed as he entered his home. Even where shoes 
or high boots are worn, there is still need of very frequent 
feet-washing, both from the penetrating character of the dust, 
and from the heat of the climate. It is a requirement of hos- 
pitality to proffer water for the washing of the feet to any 
guest entering one’s home. Commonly it is a servant who 
performs this duty ; although the host will render this service 
as a token of special honor to a distinguished guest. The 
mode of washing the feet is by pouring water upon them from 
a metal ewer over a basin held under them. The attendant 
wipes the feet with a napkin, which he commonly carries on 
his shoulder, or which he wears about his person like an 
apron, or tucks into his girdle. When a guest was reclining 
at meal-time, according to the Roman custom, his feet would 
be at the outer edge of the lounge or settle on which he re- 
clined, and they could be approached and washed from 
behind him. 





WHY JUDAS WAS CHOSEN. 


(From Bruce’s Training of the Twelve.] 


If the choice of the false disciple was not due either to 
ignorance or to foreknowledge, how is it to be explained? 
The only explanation to be given is that, apart from secret 
insight, Judas was to all appearance an eligible man, and 
could not be passed over on any grounds coming under ordi- 
nary observation. His qualities.must have been such, that 
one not possessing the eye of omniscience, looking at him, 
would have been disposed to say of him what Samuel said of 
Eliab: “Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him” (1 Sam. 
16:6). In that case, his electiun by Jesus is perfectly intel- 
ligible. The Head of the church simply did what the church 
has to do in analogous circumstances. The church chooses 
men to fill sacred offices on a conjunct view of ostensible 
qualifications, such as knowledge, zeal, apparent piety, and 
correctness of outward conduct. In so doing, she often makes 
unhappy appointments, and confers dignity on persons of the 
Judas type, who dishonor the positions they fill. The mis- 
chief resulting is great; but Christ has taught us, by his 
example in choosing Judas, as also by the parable of the 
tares, that we must submit to the evil, and leave the remedy 
in higher hands. Out of evil God often brings good, as he 
did in the case of the traitor. 

Supposing Judas to have been chosen to the apostleship on 
the ground of apparent fitness, what manner of man would 
that imply? A vulgar, conscious hypocrite, seeking some 
mean by-end, while professedly aiming at a higher? Not 
necessarily ; not probably. Rather such a one as Jesus in- 
directly described Judas to be when he made that reflection : 
If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them. The 
false disciple was a sentimental, plausible, self-deceived 
pietist, who knew and approved the good, though not con- 
scientiously practicing it; one who, in esthetic feeling, in 
fancy, and in intellect, had affinities for the noble and the 
holy, while in will and in conduct he was the slave of base, 
selfish passions; one who, in the last resource, would always 
put self uppermost, yet could zealously devote himself to well- 
doing when personal interests were not compromised, In 
thus describing Judas, we draw not the picture of a solitary 
monster. Men of such type are by no means so rare as some 
may imagine. History, sacred and profane, supplies numer- 
ous examples of them, playing an important part in human 
affairs. Baalam, who had the vision of a prophet and the 
soul of a miser, was such a man. Robespierre, the evil genius 
of the French Revolution, was another. The man who sent 
thousands to the guillotine had, in his younger days, resigned 
his office as a provincial judge, because it was against his con- 
science to pronounce sentence of death on a culprit found 
guilty of a capital offense. A third example, more remark- 
able than either, may be found in the famous Greek Alcibia- 
des, who, to unbounded ambition, unscrupulousness, and 
licentiousness, united a warm attachment to the greatest and 
best of the Greeks. The man who in after years betrayed 
the cause of his native city, and went over to the side of her 
enemies, was in his youth an enthusiastic admirer and disci- 
ple of Socrates. How he felt towards the Athenian sage may 
be gathered from words put into his mouth by Plato in one of 
his dialogues,—words which involuntarily suggest a parallel 
between the speaker and the unworthy follower of a greater 
than Socrates: “I experience towards this man alone (Soc- 
rates) what no one would believe me capable of: a sense of 
shame. For I am conscious of an inability to contradict him, 
and decline to do what he bids me; and when I go away, I 
feel myself overcome by the desire of popular esteem. There- 
fore I flee from him, and avoid him. But when I see him, I 
am ashamed of my admissions, and oftentimes I would be glad 
if he ceased to exist among the living; and yet I know well, 
that were that to happen, I should still be more grieved.” 

The character of Judas being such as we have described, 
the possibility at least of his turning a traitor becomes com- 
prehensible. One who loves himself more than any man, 
however good, or any cause, however holy, is always capable 
of bad faith more or less heinous, He is a traitor at heart 


from the outset, and all that is wanted is a set of circumstances 
calculated to bring into play the evil elements ef his nature, 
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RECENT FICTION* 


Among our lesser American novelists, Messrs, Brander 
Matthews and H. C. Bunner have been specially success- 
ful in transferring to their stories that impalpable but 
real thing called “local spirit.” Certain phases of New 
York life are faithfully portrayed in more than one of 
their books, written separately or “in partnership.” 
Though these phases are not always very important or 
commanding, they are phases of real life; and their por- 
trayal is therefore more pleasurable than the superficial 
descriptions, or wearying analyses, or cynical “ prover- 
bial philosophy ” which, by atemporary fashion, now pass 
for novels. Mr. Bunner’s last story, The Midge, is 
bright and interesting, nicely describes the French quar- 
ter of New York, and contains some good character- 
drawing and some ingenious dialect. It is so good that 
the reader resents the bestowal of the heroine upon a 
flat and unworthy lover, whose immoralities are too 
readily forgiven and covered by the real hero, the self- 
sacrificing old bachelor—a sort of Byles Gridley--who 
brings up “the Midge.” 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, a frequent contributor of prose 
and verse to the religious periodicals, made her first 
appearance as a novelist in Jan Vedder’s Wife, issued a 
year or two since. This book, which was pleasantly 
received, is now followed by A Daughter of Fife. The 
character of the heroine is vigorously and freshly drawn, 
the story is detailed in an interesting way, and the Scot- 
tish scenery is delineated in a manner that quite suggests 
William Black. A genuine love-story, without morbid 
episodes or long-drawn and profitless conversations, is re- 
freshing, at least insummer. A couple of Scotch songs, 
words and music, form an agreeable, if unusual, addition 
to the novel. » 

The writing of a historical novel is a task which, like 
the composition of blank verse, seems easy, but is seldom 
rewarded by success. Within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, many attempts have been made to add to the small 
shelf filled by such books as Hypatia, Romola, or Uarda, 
but most of these essays will not long be remembered. 
A historical novel must be a thorough triumph; partial 
failure vitiates the whole. Thus, The Captain of the 
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Janizaries, by James M. Ludlow, is fairly well planned, 
and contains some effective passages; but the style is 
sometimes heavy, and sometimes marred by old-fashioned 
attempts at “ fine writing,” so that the general effect is 
not satisfactory. Scanderbeg and the fall of Constanti- 
nople form the background; a. love-story is carried 
through privation and danger to a happy close; and 
incidentally some pleasure and instruction ‘are given to 
those who do not insist that verisimilitude be a con- 
stant quantity. 

The Wreckers; A social study, by George Thomas 
Dowling, is a discussion, in the form of a novel, of cur- 
rent questions concerning capital and labor, the rich and 
the poor, selfishness and Christian love. . The style is 
vivacious; pathos and humor are introduced; and the 
moral tone is good. The story seems a sort of cross be- 
tween Dr. Holland’s Nicholas Minturn and The Bread- 
Winners, but in literary skill it is inferior to both. Like 
the book previously noticed, it seems the work of an ama- 
teur rather than an author. 

Social problems also appear in Face to Face, an anony- 
mous novel, which is so weak in plot and character- 
drawing, and so slovenly in style, that one queries how 
publishers of Messrs. Scribners’ standing were induced 
to give it the advantage of their name on the title-page. 

A Ranchman’s Stories, by Howard Seely, is another 
contribution to the American dialect literature of life 
and character in the far West. The author is able to 
invent an interesting plot, and to draw characters in 
bold, and sometimes strong, lines. Where he fails is in 
literary art. Setting aside the coarseness of some of the 
personages of the stories, and the vulgarity of their lan- 
guage,—for both of which, however disagreeable, some 
literary excuses may be made,—the reader cannot but 
feel that the clever plot of The Tiger Lily of Llano Post, 
for instance, is given a somewhat feeble and unworthy 
elaboration. Had its idea occurred to Bret Harte (at 
least in one of his working moods), it would have re- 
ceived a much more effective setting. These stories, on 
the whole, do not rise above the level of the magazine 
story,—to be read and cast aside, but not worthy to be 
preserved in a volume. 

A greater literary contrast could hardly be found than 
that between A Ranchman’s Stories and Chantry House, 
Miss Yonge’s annual novel. Here are lovely Christian 
characters, old country houses, a waiting lady with a, 
lamp, young lovers, and cheery old men, and, of course, 
the ecclesiastical calendar and St. Cecily’s Chapel. It 
would be well for readers to familiarize themselves with 
one of Miss Yonge’s novels, but it makes no difference 
whether it be this one or any of its predecessors, for the 
author’s work neither rises nor falls below its average 
level. Not even Trollope, or Mrs. Oliphant, can be 
called a more trustworthy literary loom. 





The average Bible student finds greater difficulty in 
obtaining trustworthy, helps for informing himself. con- 
cerning the period between Malachi and Christ than 
concerning any other period. The wealth of facts in 
what is called: “ profane history ” during that period 
throws the story of the Jewish people into the shade. 
But only by a knowledge of that story can the true his- 
torical framework of the New Testament be constructed. 
The words of the completed revelation cannot be accu- 
rately discussed except in the light shed upon them by 
the Hellenistic movement. The volume of Professor 
R. A. Redford, Four Centuries of Silence; or, From Mala- 
chi to Christ, is therefore a welcome addition to the helps 
for popular Bible study. The matter was first published 
in The (English) Homiletical Magazine, but now ap- 


pears in book form as a part of Nisbet’s Theological 7 


Library, though reissued in Chicago, The author shows 
abundant skill in freating his topics, puts the facts in 
proper perspective, and pursues the true historic method. 
There are, of course, points on which echolars of emi- 
nence differ from Professor Nisbet; but-he follows.a safe 
guide in Edtrsheim. Especially clear are the sketches 
of the rabbinical and Philonic tendencies, their relation 
to each other, and of the, Apoerypha, The latter topic 
is now of great importance in the discussion respecting 
the authority of the Old Testament. There is so much 
to praise in the work, that the absence of an index is to 
be regretted. Such a convenience might well have taken 
the place of some of the advertisements which fill out 
the last printed sheet. (12mo, pp. viii, 258. Chicago : 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


The sub-title of Dr. Hugh Smith Carpenter’s-volume 
of papers, Sunrise on the Soul, is “A series of suggestions,” 
In the seventy-nine topics discussed, there is not lacking 
a certain unity, hinted at by the author when he inti- 





mates that they “treat not so much of the character of 


Christianity as of the Christianity of character.” The 
epigram is itself suggestive of the sparkling style of the 
book, though affluence of metaphor is equally character- 
istic. There is abundant evidence that Dr. Carpenter 
has. here collected many extracts from his sermons; for, 
despite the disavowal in the preface, he speaks as a 
preacher, Nor would his readers wish him to speak in 
any other character. The versatility of his mind is such 
that only the earnest purpose required for the pulpit can 
marshal into order and guide into helpful directions the 
brilliant, well-nigh kaleidoscopic, suggestions that flash 
out in his writings. The reader who wants stimulus for 


his thought and fancy, or who feels the need of brief 
meditation on some of the vital aspects of Christianity, 
can scarcely fail to find what he wants if he takes up this 
volume. Itis not for study, but for refreshment. (12mo,pp. 
x, 329. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 


Price, $1.25.) 


The Rev. F. E. Clark, formerly of Portland and now 
of Boston, iscommonly counted the founder of the socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, which are so widely known 
in New England and outside. As a pastor, Mr. Clark’s 
interest. in young men is naturally very great. An evi- 
dence of this, if evidence were needed, is to be found in 
the apt, stirring, and uncompromising addresses in which 
he has warned the young people of his church againstsocial 
dangers, and which have been collected into the volume en- 
titled Danger Signals. His book is divided into chapters, 
but the matter has the form of spoken discourse. The top- 
ics are all timely: King Alcohol, the Henchmen of King 
Alcohol, Dirt in Ink, Trash in Ink, the Low Theatre, 
the Gambling Den, the Leper of Impurity, Sappers and 
Miners of Character: Frivolity, selfishness, dishonesty. 
The treatment is very effective, and the volume gives 
promise of practical usefulness. (12mo, pp. 192. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.00.) 


Among the recent apologetic works of a popular char- 
acter issued by the Lutheran Publication Society, is 
The Six Days of Creation: the Fall; and the Deluge, by 
J. B. Reimensnyder, D.D. This deals with the special 
topics of the Mosaic cosmogony, the Fall, and the Deluge. 
The author discusses the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, the origin of the universe by creation, the succes- 
sive acts of creation as recorded in the first chapter of 
Genesis, the sabbath of creation; and then passes to the 
moral and physical catastrophes. The style is clear, the 
treatment thorough yet popular, the tone reverent and 
earnest. In regard to scientific details, there will always 
be room for difference of opinion, but the author is not 
over-dogmatic. A good index is added, and the exterior 
of the volume is worthy of its contents. (12mo, pp. 368. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. Price,$1.25.) 


Of popular apologetic treatises there are many, but 
room is always found for another good one. The vol- 
ume of the Rey. Dr. M. Rhodes on Vital Questions Per- 
taining to Christian Belief, is of high character as respects 
accuracy and candor. It is addressed to the people, with 
young men especially in mind. The usual topics are, of 
course, included; but just now the chapter on “ Proba- 
tion after Death” will command most attention. Dor- 
ner’s position is fairly stated, and the very slender foun- 
dation for it, as a positive opinion, is shown. The exe- 
getical treatment of 1 Peter 3: 18-21 is lucid; and the 
effect of the second probation theory in Germany and 
America is properly dwelt upon. (12mo, pp. viii, 219. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. Price,$1.00.) 


Some amusement and instruction, and no great ety- 
mological injury, may be derived from a small piece of 
book-making entitled Forgotten Meanings ; or, An hour 
with a Dictionary, by’ Alfred Waites. Mr. Waites’s 
authorities, for the most part, are neither fresh nor 
scholarly (in the modern sense), and he seems unac- 
quainted with an indispensable work, Skeat’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, which would have been worth all his 
other reference-books put together. Skeat would have 
saved him from such fanciful and misleading etymologies 
as the following: “Scorn is to dishorn, through the 
Italian scornare, to break off the horns,” etc. (18mo, 
cloth, pp. 73. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 60 cents.) 


As a continuation to Pine Cones, a book which was 
commended in these columns some time ago, Mr. Willis 
Boyd Allen now gives us the story of Silver Rags. In 
common with its predecessor, this book is a fund of well- 
told stories, connected by a slight but interesting plot. 
Although Mr. Allen has introduced incidents into his 
book which are somewhat unusual, if not sensational, 
he has treated them so naturally and heartily that the 
whole story is thoroughly healthful in tope, Other vol- 
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umes in the Pine Cone Series are now in preparation. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 224. Boston; D. Lothrop & Co, 
Price, $1.00.) 

The lessons which a Sunday-school teacher learned 
from her pupils, and especially from one dull little boy, 
are told in the story of My Pupil and J, by Mr. B. 8. 
Holmes, of Chautauqua fame, The little book will help 
all earnest Sunday-school teachers toward a just appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of their work, and will also 
help them to avoid mistakes in methods. (Sq. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 61. New York: The Judson Printing Cor.) 


‘A plain story for little people, The Fitch Club, by Jak, 
gives a simple and interesting description of a group of 
quiet children and a fatherly friend who is their mentor 
and companion. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 297. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_—- 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Texas, state, at San Marcus..........00 sscoscsse sesves sececeets August 3-5 
Georgia, district, at W900, 000.0045 ppecscoes thoovsve opedeveee August 4, 5 
New Jersey, district, at Pitman Grove........ cesssseeseeees August 4 
Oregon, stpte; at Portland .oi.5006scssssrees soccsecan seocousetios August 4 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ....cccceeseeeeeeees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
BRAG) Weate se AR SAG... October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown................«++...-October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene............cc.ceceseees October 20-22 
Vermont, state, at Chester..........cssscoresssensceeetorees October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamilton........... .....++----.«Oetober 26-28 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket.............0esce0 October 27, 28 
CHIIOUEOUD, MONO 50s sae | sscv eb iepcégieccaascgotesenssgets November 3-5 
TRARBROONGOUN, RUNG 5505 scccess ch ssncescecs socniuece nstooceds November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown...............+«-November 10, 11 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 
BOG ssh cy gle Qesigecgensp nadeoonelespagestess sh edema June 30 to August 26 
Encampment, at Lakeside, 
NDUTID vos sais Yh bbaAwy swaahitpd nc ednpnuesce shtebeehains July 20 to August 1 

Bay View Sunday-school Assembly, at Petoskey, Michi- 
GB 6. sssscdsenek Mdcsbabnge Maes ense teeiihe bab aeets July 20 to August 2 
Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
RP NR AR DEN ache etee ccteancha July 20 to August 3 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Williams’s 
Grove, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania......... July 21-24 
Maine Chautauqua, or Northern New England, Sunday-school 
Assembly, at Fryeburgh, Maine.......... July 27 to August 5 
Acton Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Acton Park, Ind# 
UBE cssi5 eh uot ppae traded soy bdidan escpancuas stp tacea ct July 27 to August 8 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Madison, Wiscon- 
WE sncosssvnnrssscecneiscanktsupuasesenes esidbcasschssh July 28 to August 11 

_ Island-Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
DIB A eT NEES S. shee cowedendseveadecteds July 30 to August 5 

Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
SRY .ossscevic cscoroves siveccese scribe veseesdsscdoveccssedietecccees August 1-15 
Union Sunday-school Assembly, at Epping, New Hamp- 
Nast icsagk a phg i ceedsi pide seipeth Someahoquebeapadasiantaks sees August 2-6 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
pe OS | a August 3-13 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Waa ied cpisncovbnsotacdehacessoncisscencensage@teas ease ohvvasede August 3-20 





THE INTER-STATE ASSEMBLY AT 
FOREST PARK, KANSAS. 


BY THE REV. D. C. MILNER. 


The eighth session of the Inter-State Sunday-school 
Assembly was held in Forest Park, Ottawa, Kansas, from 
June 22 to July 3. It was the largest and most success- 
ful meeting of the kind ever held in the West. The 
attendance, interest, and enthusiasm were all beyond 
expectation. 7 

This Assembly emphasizes the normal-class work and 
the educational features, without disparaging recreation 
and entertainment. The Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut was 
superintendent of instruction for the fifth time; and the 
programme, prepared under his direction, was of the 
highest merit. 

Professor R. 8. Holmes and the Rev. A. E. Dunning 
taught the normal classes, Dr. Hurlbut the intermediate, 
Mrs, G. R. Alden (Pansy) the primary teachers’, Profes- 
sot W. F. Sherwin the chorus, Professor Boyle the classes 
in singing, Mrs. Alden and Miss Jennie Smith the chil- 
dren’s classes, and Professor McClintock the class in 
English literature. The average attendance of the classes 
was as follows: Advanced normal, 225; regular normal, 
250; primary teachers, 140; intermediate class, 180; 
children, 280; little people, 110; English literature, 
760; chorus, 260; intermediate singing, 275; children’s 
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singing, 225. This makes an aggregate of 2,705 persons 
receiving regular instruction and drill during the Assem- 
bly. Thelistof lecturers included Bishop Ninde, the Rev. 
Drs. P. G. Henson, Lyman Abbott, O. H. Tiffany, H. D. 
Ganse, the Rev. J. E. Gilbert, and Messrs. J. Dewitt 
Mitler and Frank Beard. 

On “Temperance Day” there was a Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union conference in the morning, with ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Rastall and Mrs. St. John; a lecture by 
Dr. Ganse in the afternoon, and a’ platform meeting 
under the direction of the State Temperance Union, 
with addresses by Judge N. W. Benson, Colonel Hous- 
ton, and the Rev. J. N. McClung. 

On Children’s Day, Mrs. Alden read a charming story 
of the Ottawa Assembly, entitled ‘ Deacon Trueman’s 
Experience ;”’ Frank Beard gave one of his characteristic | 





humorous and instructive “chalk talks,” and there was | 
a procession and bonfire at night. 

On “Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Day,” 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott made the recognition ad- 
dress. A large number of graduates passed through the 
arches, and twenty-seven members of the class of 1886 
received their diplomas. The day closed with a concert 
by the Schubert Quartette and the annual camp-fire. 
The grand chorus also gave several concerts. 

On Sunday, the gates were closed to carriages, and no 
excursion trains were run. Several of the workers 
preached in the Ottawa churches, and the day was quiet | 
and delightful. At the Park, Professor Holmes preached | 
in the morning. In the afternoon, a meeting was held | 
in the interests of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- | 
tion, which was addressed by Messrs. Milner, Burr, | 
Leming, and Duncan Brown. In the evening, Professor | 
Sherwin led in a responsive service, which Frank Beard 
illustrated in its progress, and at the close a beautiful | 
picture was on the blackboard. During the Assembly, 
several mothers’ meetings, largely attended and of great 
interest, were conducted by Mrs. Alden. 

The morning devotional meetings were very large, and 
showed signs of much spiritual life. There were also 
held Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Round- 
Tables, ministers’ conferences, and denominational socials. 

The twelfth and last day, July 3,.was “ National Day.” 
The Grand Army of the Republic were out in great num- 
bers. Governor John A. Martin, Senator John A. Logan, | 
and the Rey. Dr. Tiffany, were the chief speakers. ‘There 
were splendid fireworks in the evening by the Lawrence 
“Cyclones.” The gathering was immense. It was esti- 
mated from the gate admissions that over 20,000 persons 
wereontheground. Though there was great excitement, 
and though crowded excursions came from Kansas City, 
Topeka, Lawrence, and other cities, yet nota dranken 
man was seen, nor were there any signs of disorder. No 
arrests were made during the Assembly, although the 
meetings were held in a park within the corporate limits 
of Ottawa, a place of over 8,000 people. The people 
of the city take a great interest in the Assembly, and 
have spent considerable money in buildings and con- 
veniences for its gatherings. The officers of last year 
were re-elected: President, the Rev. D. C. Milner, Atchi- 
son; secretary, D, C. Hanes, Ottawa; and. treasurer, S. 
Topping, Ottawa. The Rev. Dr. Hurlbut was also chosen 
again as superintendent of instruction. 








COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—<An inter-state conference of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union will be held at the famous summer 
resort, Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, from July 28 
to 31. Half-fare can be obtained on application, without 
orders, from all points on the Baltimoré and Ohio Rail- 
road. Some of the better known workers in the tem- 
perance cause are expected to be present and deliver 
addresses. 

—Exceptional interest attaches to every meeting of 
the International Sunday-sehool Executive Committee ; 
especially when the calling of the International Conven- 
tion itself:is involved in the conference. Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, of Chicago, the chairman of the committee, gives 
notice of a meeting at Chautauqua next month, as fol- 
lows: -“ The next meeting of theTftériatiohal Sunday- 
school Executive Committee will be held at Chautauqua, 
Thursday, August 13. On the following day a public 
meeting will be held in the amphitheatre, at which the 
International work will be presented... At this meeting 
the committee will decide upon the plaee and time-for 
the next International Convention.. An invitation was 
received, at the last meeting of the committee, to have the 
next convention held at Washington, This invitation 
has since been withdrawn, because the only hall suitable 
for the sessions of the convention has been rented per- 
mauenily, Ai the last meeting of the Superintendents’ | 





» 


Association of Chicago, by a unanimous vote, an invita- 
tion was given to hold the convention in this city 
[Chicago]. If other cities desire the convention, the 
invitations may be addressed to reach me at Chautauqua 
before August 18, and they will receive careful con- 
sideration.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—From March 1 to July 1, the missionaries of the 
American Sunday School Union in the Northwest, under 
the direction of Mr. F.G. Ensign of Chicago, established 
257 new Sunday-schools in destitute places, and brought 
935 teachers and 7,054 scholars into them, besides aiding 
356 old schools, in which 1,658 teachers are giving Bible 
instruction to 14,462 children and youth. They also 


| held 905 religious meetings, and conducted some forty 


conventions. There can be no better way to evangelize 
our country than by caring for the children; and a 
society that, in four months, seeks out 257 towns and 
settlements where there is neither church nor Sunday- 
school, and then opens 257 Bible-schools, is doing a 


mighty work for the rapidly growing West. 


—About 4,000 scholars and 1,000 teachers formed the 


| choir in the great concert at the summer festival held on 


Wednesday, July 7, at the Crystal Palace, London, under 
the joint auspices of the London Sunday-school Union 
and the London Sunday-school Choir. The Choir num- 
bers about 8,500 scholars and teachers, mostly from 
London and its suburbs, with some members from 
Brighton and Gravesend. Its object is to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the public in Sunday-school work, and promote 
Christian fellowship among Sunday-school workers of 
all denominations, and, more particularly, to cultivate 
Sunday-schoul singing, and promote services of song 
among teachers and scholars. The success of the Choir 
is well assured, and it has steadily. grown in importance 
and efficiency since its establishment fifteen years ago. 
—A “ Hebrew Sabbath School Union ” was formed at 
the Hebrew Sabbath School Convention held in Cincin- 
nati, June 29-30, and the following suggestions for the 
work of the Union were adopted, after much discussion : 
“The undersigned committee have taken into considera- 
tion the discussions of the Committee af the Whole of 
June 29, 1886, aid referred to the plans and resolutions 
adopted by the RaSbinical Literary Union, held in De- 


| troit, July, 1880, begs leave herewith to submit to you 


the following suggestions for the work of the Sabbath 
School Union: 1. That the matter to be taught in the 
Sabbath-schools should embrace: (1.) Instruction in the 
principles, doctrines, and precepts of Judaism. (2.) 
Reading of the Bible in translation. (8.) The Hebrew 
language, at least to the extent of the Hebrew prayer 
and appropriate portions of the Bible. (4.) Jewish his- 
tory, covering the Biblical and post-biblical periods. 
(5.) Music, with a view of preparing children to partici- 
pate in the service. (6.) We recommend that the above 
subjects be taught within a term of five years, three 
hours a week at léast being devoted to the instruction, 
and that a committee be appointed by this convention 
to arrange a course of study for each separate year. 2. 
In order to foster a continued interest in Judaism from 
childhood to maturity we suggest that, in addition to the 
five years’ course, a confirmation class be instituted. 
8. A two years’ course of instruction for post-confirma- 
tion classes be adopted. 4. That a complete course of 
study for normal classes be arranged so as to educate the 
advanced pupils to become teachers, and likewise to 
enable persons remote from congregations to prepare 
themselves, with the aid of the lessons supplied by this 
course through home study, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing and conducting religious classes. 5. We recommend 
further the publication, from time to time, of pamphlets 
containing graded lessons to be taught in our schools, 
said lessons to include brief texts with explanatory notes 
(the latter mainly in aid of lay teachers); also that a 
translation of various books of tle Bible, with commen- 
tary, be published at intervals, under the direction of the 
executive, board of the Sabbath School Union; also 
that a juvenile Jewish literature be furthered by the 
publication of books compiled from the rabbinical writ- 
ings, or in which works of latter Jewish authors are 
utilized.” 


MISSIONS. 


—The high appreciation which the British Govern- 
ment has of the missionary work in India, is shown in 
the following paragraph from the government “ Blue 
Book,” recently published : “No statistics can give a fair 
view of all that they [the missionaries] have done. The 
moral tone of their preaching is recognized by hundreds 
who do not follow them as converts, The lessons which 
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they inculcate have given to the people 
new ideas, not only on purely religious 
questions, but on the nature of evil, the 
obligations of law, and the motives by 
which human conduct should be regulated. 
Insensibly a higher standard of moral con- 
duct is becoming familiar to the people. 
The government of India cannot but ac- 
knowledge the great obligation under 
which it is laid by the benevolent exer- 
tions tmade by the six hundred mission- 
aries, whose blameless example and self- 
denying labors are infusing new vigor into 
the life of the great populations placed 
under English rule.” 


PERSONAL. 


—Bishop Ninde, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, is to visit Europe and India, 
for the oversight of the missions of his 
church. It is his purpose to sail from New 
York about the first of September. 


—Egyptologists had their meed of hon- 
ors from American colleges this year. 
Besides the degree given to Miss Ame- 
lia B. Edwards by Smith College, Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, of London, received 
the degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth, and 
the Rev. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from Hamilton; all three 
of these persons being officially connected 
with the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


—There is a peculiar beauty and fitness 
in the Bible text which is inscribed on a 
slab in memory of the late Dean Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, recently fixed in Al- 
derly Church, Cheshire, England: “And 
they buried him in the city of David 
among the kings, because he had done 
good in Israel, both toward God and 
toward his house.’ Dean Stanley’s 
father was formerly rector of the church 
at Alderly. The Dean was buried, as js 
well known, in Westminster Abbey, “a- 
mong the kings ’”’—as it were. 


—Mr. John A. Neff was a pupil at the 
opening session of a Sunday-school organ- 
ized in Petersburg, Pennsylvania, July 30, 
1826. He is still active in Sunday-school 
work in Philadelphia. During the earlier 
days of his labor in this line, in this city, 
he welcomed as one of his scholars Mr. 
John Wanamaker, whose good name as a 
Sunday-school worker is now of world- 
wide prominence. Mr. Neff has recently 
attended the sixtieth anniversary of the 
Petersburg Sunday-school which he at- 
tended at its opening. This is a good 
record for any man. 


—A pleasant incident is told, in connec- 
tion with what are supposed to be the last 
poetic lines written out by the late Colonel 
Hayne. He was a guest at the house of 
Mr. S. T. Coleman, in Macon, Georgia. 
Under the plate of his host the following 
lines were found, at the breakfast-table 
one morning: 


“He who has found a new star in the sky 
Is not so fortunate as one who finds 
A new, deep-hearted friend ; the stars must die, 
They are but creatures of the sun and winds; 
But Friendship throws her firm sheet anchor 
deep, 
Beside the shore lines of eternity. 
May 24, 1886, PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


——— 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times 7s given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,750 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
seription list at any time. The advertising rate 
as 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Incomparable 
in sick-headache. Dr. Fred Horner, Jr., Salem, 
Va., says: “To relieve the indigestion and so- 
called sick-headache, and mental depression 
incident to certain stages of rheumatism, it is 
jncomparable,” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Gazette (London) says: ‘‘ Lundborg’s Edenia 
is a perfume which has no equal. Among the aristoc- 
r ,t has taken the place of every other scent, and 
all ladies of any pretension to social standing inva- 
riably use it.” 











HE CENTURY 
for AUGUST 
Is the 
MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
A prominent attraction 
s of which is the first install- 
#ment of Frank R. Stock- 
big ton’s three-part novelette, 
“THE CASTING AWAY OF 
MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE,’’ 
The story of two worthy New England 
women who, with the chronicler of the taie, are 
shipwrecked, and reach anisland in the Pacific. 
NOTABLE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
Are:—“ Heidelberg,” by Lucy M. Mitchell, 
a timely sketch of the o!d university, the 
sooth anniversary of whose founding is about 
to be celebrated; “The Western Art Move- 
ment,” by Ripley Hitchcock, with illustrations 
of new museums and art schools in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and elsewhere; “Sea-Birds at the 
Farne Islands,” the home of Grace Darling; 
and a paper on “ Algiers and its Suburbs.” 
One of the most important and most stub- 
bornly fought battles of the war, 
FREDERICKSBURG, 
is the subject of finely illustrated papers, b 
Generals Longstreet, D. N. Couch, Wm. ro 
Smith, Rush C. Hawkins,and Maj. J. H. Lacy, 
the latter writing particularly of General Lee. 
“Colonel Spaight’s Prejudices,” a short story 
by Julian Hawthorne; “A Beauty,” 
with portrait, by Chas. G. Leland; chapters 
of Mr. Howells’s novel; “Is it Peace or 
War?” by Washington Gladden; “John 
Burroughs and his Tast Two Books,” with 
frontispiece portrait; brief essays; ms 5 
 Bric-h-brac ;” etc., complete the number, 
Sold everywhere. 
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CODET’S COMMENTARY 
“GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN.” 


Vol. I. Just Ready. Cloth, $3.00. 


“T consider Godet a man of soundest learning and 
purest orthodoxy.” Howarp CrossBy, D.D., LL.D. 





“TI consider Godet an admirable commentator for 
chearnem and suggestiveness.”—WILLIAM M. Tay- 
LOR, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 
A New Illustrated Religious Book, 





Adapted to large sales among intelligent families in- 
terested in recent methods of realistic Bible study, is 
now ready. Educated young women make the most 
successful canvassers for it. Send for descriptive cir- 
caller. terms, etc., to 
RDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, 

27 Park Place, N@w York. 





~\ RPASTORIAL of FIVE susustearen 
Y CATALOGUE MAGAZINE: 
Besy Sone Ra LTP Eee 


VACATION EXPENSES. Teachers, stu- 


dents, ministers, housekeepers, 
men and women everywhere, who wish to easily meet 
aul expenses of a long or short vacation, should address 
JAM H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
Booxtes BovcGexHt. 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Golden Text Designs (back numbers) at half-price. 
Send for circular giving particulars. WILLIAM H, 
HART, JR., 2 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

GREAT ISTAE ENTS TO SELL 
In reading, writing, and speaking. Large 12mo. Only 
$1. By mail. N-TBBALS & SONS, New York. 
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Teachers’ Bibles. 









































ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
ate; The Little Pi rim, for the Pri- 
S E R | E S mary Department. Send for samples 
Cards, Services, and supplies of all kinds, the 
Price, 50 cents. 
BARNES’ 
MAPS for S. * lishers, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. EILERS & CO., Pub- 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


—FOR THE— 


Suroay ScRoof ajo the Home, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B: 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old aud new. 

This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections, together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 


Price 85 cents each by mafl, poatpaid; 
$8.60 a dozen by express, charge not prepaid. 
C7 Specimen Pages Free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


Iso 
NEW SUNDAY~-SCHOOL SONC BOOK. 
Only $25.00 per 100 copies. 


TRy «rT: 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


CENTS j 
10 PER COPY Sheet Music 


Same as sold in music stores = at from 30 
cents to $1.00. Largest list to select from. Send ten 
cents for SAA copy. Catalogues free. 


BROS., 


76 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Il. 


o) Carpetaeeen Om ALES 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, Specimen cop; per cov. 25c. 
ASA HULE. 130 Nassau Street, New York, 


Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 


Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100copies. Large 
saeue collection for any school. Four separate num- 
bers issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for each 
number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 


GATES AJAR Dene the climax in 8. 8S, Music 
Books. Beau‘ iful, bright, s Kling, 
117 Contributors. Over 12,000 sold the month. 
Se ote Ass ., 35 Cts. ; $3.60 per dozen ; $30 per hundred. 
J. H. KU ENKNABE & SONS, arrisburg, Pa. 


CG THE 
new 8.S. Sin’g Book for 1886. By W. A. OGDEN. 
192 . Sample copy, 25e. Specimen s free. 
w. w WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledy, 0. 
OSPEL MELODIES 144 Pages, 141 Tunes, 208 
Hymns. Sample copy 25c. 

Specimen pages free. W. I. Smellie, Cleveland, O. 


EMEMBER OLIVER DITSON & CO.’S 
SUPERIOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : ; 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for full catalogue of tracts and 


* paper-cover books. American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 1512 Chestnat St., Phila. 






































T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 

HE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 

articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 

etc. Sample copy,10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 

The Lan igs | Teacher; The Pilgrim 

Cong. 8. S. and Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 

N SUNDA Y-SCHOOLworker should be with- 

most complete ever issued, giving retail and net 

prices. Goodenough & Woglom, }22 Nassau St., N.Y. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 

T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 

NATIONAL PENMANSHIP. 
presse GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 

THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 

Founded by TheS.8. Times, H. Gannett, Boston, Mass, 


Summary of Literature, $1 a year. Each num- 
PILGRI Quarterly, Senior and Intermedi- 
out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 
LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER 
7 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. City 





bs ig Ste MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 


-seats are full. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


ONE WAY OF HELPING THE 
MINISTER. 


[Washington Gladden, in The Independent.] 

It is manifestly impossible for one man 
to do all the Christian work that ought to 
be done in an ordinary parish; and it is 
equally manifest that if the pastor could 
do it all, the people cannot afford to allow 
him to do it. For their own sakes they 
need to engage constantly and heartily in 
the labors for which the church is organ- 
ized. And it is a curious sort of Christian 
who can sit down contentedly in the midst 
of the work that waits everywhere to be 
done for Christ and humanity, and find in 
his heart no impulse to engage in it. 

Whatever, therefore, the habits or ex- 
pectations of the pastor may be, the people 
of the church, if they have even the faint- 
est apprehension of the real meaning of 
church-m.embership, will themselves have 
a mind to work, and will insist on finding 
ways of working. 

The remark may be trite, but its truth is 
not yet sufficiently impressed upon the 
minds of all church-members, that one 
effective way of helping the pastor is to 
attend faithfully the regular meetings of 
the church—the Sunday services, the 
prayer-meetings, the Sunday-school ses- 
sions,—all the assemblies in which the 
people meet for work or worship. Even 
those who take no part in such services 
are helping if they “ assist,” in the French 
sense of the word, by being present. The 
pastor will preach more effectively if the 
No matter how devout and 
spiritual he may be, he cannot help being 
influenced by such conditions. A large 
congregation rouses and inspires him. It 
is not merely the encouragement that he 
feels on account of the presence of num- 
bers ; the congregation itself is almost sure 
to be in a more receptive mood if the 
house is well filled. A large congregation 
is generally alert, expectant, impressible ; 
it listens more sympathetically and more 
responsively than a small congregation. 
The pastor -knows and feels this; it is a 
call upon him for his best service; it 
rouses and kindles him; his sermon is 
more effective. A sermon preached to a 
large congregation not only does more 
good because more persons hear it, but 
also because each person who does hear it 
is apt to be far more impressed by the. 
truth of it, than if he had heard it in a 
sparse and cold assembly. 

Many church-members seem to suppose 
that the reason for going to church is sim- 
ply to be taught and inspired; and that, 
if one does not feel like going, the loss is 
all his own. - But this is far from being 
true. You go to church not only for the 
good you can get, but for the good you 
can do, You go to help to kindle, by 
your presence, in the great congregation, 
that flower of sacred love which makes 
the souls of those who listen sensitive and 
mobile under the touch of the truth. You 
go to help others to listen; to help to 
create the conditions under which they 
can listen well, You go to help the min- 
ister preach; to add vitality and warmth 
and convincing power to his words. Good 
preaching cannot be produced by one man; 
it is the fruit of the combined power of an 
inspired preacher and an inspired congre- 
gation, acting upon one another. If the 
people fail to supply their part of the 
power, the work of the minister will be 
much less effectually done. 

If the people of the church generally 
stay away from the preaching services, or 
from any of them, those who come in 
naturally infer that the church-members 
do not highly value these services. Their 
habitual absence disparages the minister’s 
work, But, even if outsiders should not 
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draw this inference, they will certainly 
fail to receive that positive spiritual influ- 
ence which the presence of the church- 
members in large force would be likely to 
impart. The fact that the members of 
the church can do so much by their pres- 
ence in the sanctuary to make the preach- 
ing’ of the Word effective, and the service 
of the Lord’s house impressive and useful 
to all those who come, is a fact that should 
be well considered before devoting the best 
part of Sunday to ease and recreation. 

What has been said of the Sunday 
services is even more true of the social 
meetings for conferenceand worship. For 
exactly the same reasons a large attendance 
at the prayer-meeting kindles the interest 
and increases the usefulness of the meet- 
ing. This is not because of any unspiritual 
reliance upon members or external helps; 
it is the working of a law of mind which 
ahybody can understand. True it is that 
God can work by few as well as by many; 
that is to say, he can work miracles; but 
he does not encourage us to expect that 
he will work miracles. He means that we 
shall understand and conform to the laws 
which he has impressed on our own natures. 
The law of his working is to accomplish 
more by many than by few. According 
to the ordinary methods of his grace, we 
should say that more spiritual power would 
be found in an assembly of two hundred 
disciples than in an assembly of one hun- 
dred. And just as ten fagots will make 
a fire more than ten times hotter than one 
fagot,.so the increase of members in an 
assembly of worshipers more than pro- 
portionately increases the fervor and en- 
thusiasm of those assembled. The leader 
of the meeting, who is generally the pastor, 
always feels this influence, and the ear- 
nestness thus awakened in him will be 
reflected upon the meeting. 

Much satire has been expended upon 
those who regard church-going as an im- 
portant Christian duty. The ridicule is 
somewhat misplaced. The Christian whose 
religion is summed up in church attend- 
ance is, indeed, a defective type; never- 
theless, the old-fashioned duty of going to 
meeting is duty still, and an important 
duty. It is not purely for his own edifica- 
tion that the intelligent Christian visits 
the house of God, but quite as much for 
the support and encouragement and in-| 
spiration that may be imparted to others 
by his presence and by his participation 
in the worship. And this is a service 
that can be rendered by many who feel 
themselves incapable of teaching in the 
Sunday-school or of testifying in the 
prayer-room. If all those who have the 
power would be faithful and conscientious 
in their attendance upon the services of 
the church, showing thus, by their constant 
presence in its assemblies, their interest in 
its work and its worship, many a weary 
pastor would find his hands strengthened 
and his heart lightened. 





CHILDREN’S MEETINGS. 


[Mary Wythe Dodge, in The Study.] 


Whatever particular form the meeting 
may take, it should be distinctly religious 
—the only aim should be to win souls for 
Christ. 

Repentance for sin and faith in a Sa- 
viour anxious and willing to save, is the 
foundation upon which all other teaching 
must be built, or we labor in vain. A 
mere desire to make the members regard 
the church a nice place for children is a 
low and worldly motive; the main object 
must be to save souls and teach the truths 
pertaining to practical religion. To this 
end, by every means at our command, 
each meeting must be made attractive, or 
the children will cease to attend. Chil- 
dren will not continue at anything unless 
it seems pleasant, or they are obliged to 





do so by their parents; and it is a sad 
fact that few parents require children to 
labor for spiritual good with the same 
energy which they demand in reference 
to mere secular knowledge. 

A very successful leader once said to 
the children in his meeting held at the 
parsonage: 

“Tt is not always pleasant to do our 
duty, but it is always best, and it is the 
duty of every one of you to attend these 
meetings regularly, and learn those things 
that will help you to be better men and 
women. Every boy and girl who is here 
on time, with the lesson thoroughly 
learned, shall have a good play of half 
an hour in my garden, or, if it is stormy 
weather, I promise you a good play-time 
in the house after the meeting closes.” 

This promise faithfully kept, helped the 
children to be regular attendants, although 
the meetings were conducted in a quiet, 
reverential manner, and the lessons some- 
times required close attention. This is the 
rule in day schools, and it is a false view 
of spiritual teaching that all should be 
made so easy as to be mastered without 
study. The subjects taught may be va- 
ried,—memorizing from the catechism, or 
a short Bible lesson, some of our grand 
old hymns, or the Apostles’ Creed and 
Ten Commandments; Miss Havergal’s 
“Kept for the Master’s Use” makes a 
very interesting series of lessons. For 
example, read aloud the chapter, ‘‘ Hands 
Kept for Jesus,” and comment upon it, 
and ask the children to write their recol- 
lections of it for the following week, ad- 
ding any thoughts of their own. A little 
paper hand with the child’s name on one 
side, and on the other, “What can my 
hand do for Jesus?” will help the little 
people in their task. 

Another profitable lesson is to have the 
children write upon a sheet of paper their 
ideas of the virtues a Christian’s life should 
exemplify, and what sins they must shun. 
Of course, any sin of thought, word, or 
deed, is obnoxious in the sight of God; 
but the children may be aided toward 
leading a good life by making particular 
mention about God’s hatred of sin. 

At a time of special interest in the 
church, the members of the meeting may 
be profited BF a lesson upon the heart, 
making it an object lesson, as in the case 
of “ Hands Kept for Jesus.” On one side 
of a paper heart write, “I give my heart 
to Jesus, to be forever his,’ and ask all 
who can honestly sign their name in the 
blank space below to do it, and upon the 
other side write a prayer, “Wash my heart 
as white as snow,” and underneath, “If I 
give my heart to Jesus, I must refuse to 
harbor any sin within.” 

Though these simple exercises are only 
for the purpose of more thoroughly im- 
pressing lessons already taught by the 
leader, they may be a help to the young 
folks in some hour of temptation, and 
even where the children are too young to 
read or write, may be beneficial if some 
older scholar, especially a brother or sis- 
ter, becomes tutor to the little one, and is 
held responsible for the child’s learning 
the lesson. 

In some places it has been found diffi- 
cult to get any but very young children 
to attend these meetings, but if only one 
large boy or girl can become interested 
by personal attention from tke leader, and 
then made a recruiting officer, older chil- 
dren will soon be willing to attend. 

The difficulty in the way of successful 
meetings is not the age of the members, 
but to get and keep interested those who 
belong, so that they will desire to be al- 
ways present. To interest people in work 
for others, is usually more effective than 
keeping the thoughts centred in self, and 
this can be accomplished by urging them 
to worl: for others’ good: specifying such 





things as getting new scholars, who at- 
tend nowhere else, into Sunday-school; 
asking some boy to sign a pledge against 
using tobacco or liquor; collecting mis- 
sionary money from friends; aiding poor 
children, or reading to the sick; and 
asking written reports of the work done 
to be handed to one elected to the posi- 
tion called a “‘ Reporter.” The names on 
these records must be suppressed when 
the reports are read, or vanity may spring 
up and choke the good seed. 

Once a month the time may be profit- 
ably spent in studying, writing, and talk- 
ing upon missionary subjects, somewhat 
after the method Pansy introduces in “The 
Pocket Measure,” only adapting all to the 
capacity of childhood, Each leader must 
decide whether it is best to have contribu- 
tions brought at this time for missions, or 
wait until the regular Sunday-school col- 
lection, but the necessity for giving should 
be carefully taught. 

Good singing interspersed through all 
the exercises helps give life to the meet- 
ing, and prayer and testimony should form 
part of each service. As the upbuilding 
in Christian character is our aim, it is 
well to encourage the children to pray 
aloud; and in order to give all an oppor- 
tunity to bear this cross, as it is generally 
called, though it should be taught as a 
privilege, one method is to begin with 
asking a child whom the leader knows 
will lead in prayer, and ask each in turn 
to pray, and then, kneeling, wait until 
each one who has promised speaks aloud 
to the Father. If the duty is clearly and 
mildly presented, many will consent who 
have an earnest desire to please the Mas- 
ter at whatever cost; while others will 
sometimes be led to Jesus by the very act 
of consenting. More than once has the 
leader of a certain children’s meeting been 
obliged to dictate the words of prayer for 
a child who desired to pray, but knew not 
what words to use, while the lisping, child- 
ish words brought tears to all eyes. 

At one time a street boy was brought to 
the little meeting, who, probably, had 
never seen people in the attitude of prayer, 
and never heard the Holy Name save 
with an oath. He caught the idea of the 
meeting, and desired to pray, but broke 
down after saying “Lord;” then tried 
again, and still again, at last saying, “help 
me to be good,” while his face glowed 
with a new light. Who can tell whether 
he may not be helped through all his fu- 
ture life by the influences of that hour? 

Of. course, wisdom must be used in 
teaching the young how to pray, or some 
one will pray as did a little boy: “ Please, 
God, don’t let me get mad; don’t let sis- 
ter get mad; and don’t let papa or mamma 
get mad.” This was a true prayer, doubt- 
less, but the manner of it was more appro- 
priate to private devotion. There is a 
little book, called “‘ Watts on Prayer,” 
that would aid us in teaching the young 
how to pray. 

Generally there are only a few who are 
unwilling to bear testimony of their love 
for Jesus, but as with older people, so 
with these new beginners, there is a tim- 
idity in speaking aloud to God; but it can 
be overcome by patient, loving persistence. 
Sometimes, for variety, a good story may 
be read by one of the larger boys or girls. 
Of course, the leader will constantly illus- 
trate the lesson by stories adapted to 
childish minds, but it will add to the in- 
terest if one of the children occasionally 
reads aloud. 

The blackboard may also be made use- 
ful if one of the members, rather than the 
teacher, is appointed to take charge of it. 
If none can draw well enough to illustrate 
by pictures, the lesson from the catechism 
or questions in Bible history or geography 
may be prepared by the teacher, and the 
older scholars, in turn, assume the leader- 








ship, for children like positions of respon- 
sibility. This is probably the reason that 
it is often thought best to let the meetings 
take the form of societies having officets, 
and called “The Look-Up Legion” or 
some other attractive name, which change 
in form for added attraction need not in- 
terfere with the real object of meeting to- 
gether, to advance the young in godliness. 


Teaching and T pachels, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 











From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the overege Sunday-school teacher 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
cnpenente so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and it displays through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the or iscussed 
that he must be impervious indeed who is not inspired 
and stimulated A t.... There is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal changes, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in the 

ulpit, so as to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 

ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land, 


From The IlUustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in general, it is 
readable. There is not a dull line'in it. It fairly 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
subjects. The author’s editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired impression. 
The k is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently prac- 


tical and practicable. ... The book, without any 
goodishness, keeps steadily in the reader’s view the 
t object of the teacher 


8 work in training the chil- 
ren for Christ and for service in his church. 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 

Nothing better could come to any Gander nos in 
this day of “Helps” than that each of its teachers 
should be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
Teachers. Probably no man—certainly few—can 
more md teach” teachers than this author— 
H. Clay Trumbull....Those who feel that our methods 
are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 
at the e exclusion of the Bible from our classes—at 
the wealth of crayon and the scarcity of thought—at 
the loss of force in the multiplicity of contrivances— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arran 
ment, simple in language comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to ex sting conditions, and pare | 
up the object of the work faithfully above the wor! 
itself. Other books have been written on the subject 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this. ... 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From the Sunday School Bi , Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most po book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, ming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 

Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by oe this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet appeared, or is cage to appear. on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the land. Superintendents will do well to study these 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure up a 
| geen of a didactic, dry, repulsive composition, from 
the use of the word “treatise.” It is a “ live’ book 
from title-page to conclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. ... The volume isrich in con- 
tents, attractive in style. practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ition 
and grade, and eve yeaeee, as well, who would keep 
up to the times in this line of effort, should have a copy 
of Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough work. 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 
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The Union Signal, 
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Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 by mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted inevery town. Send for a 
tive circular. A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, I 
S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 
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ers, The paves for a club should all go to one post- 
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club on this pan “ for the smaller schools,” 
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THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 


Class Books. 
other books published. 


Price of the School] Edition............0...00:sesssseses 
Price of the Teacher's Edition.............ccccccceees 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding 
A pocket in the cover is supplied w 


the scholar. 


the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 


If you send for aé upply of either of these books, and, upon examination, Jind them unsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 
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THE UNION TRUST C0, 


6il and 613 Chestnut St., 


PEIUADELYEIA, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


7 WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


in Sums from $200 to $5,000. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 


Also, a Limited Amount of 


6% First Mortgage Bonds. 


Particulars on Application. 


dexed Map, with all new towns and railroads. 
Size, 71x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


aa” M ention this paper.-“@a 





INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


ee ee 
AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


_321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

eago. Accounts solicited. Collections promptly made. 
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Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Sty New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
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ound and Reliable 


VEST. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 


i¢.M. PERKINS, L. H. PERKIN 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. Jecretary.” 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000 
Carefully selected Ist Mortgage F: 
able in N. Y. Unrivailed facilities. 
faction. 0 years’ experience. } 
Nat'l Bank, N.Y. City; Nat'l Ba 
Hundreds of Investors. Send for pa -t, 
formsand fullinformation. Branch Ofices in N.¥.Clity, 
& Phila. N.Y.OMice,137 B'way,(,.C. dine & Sen, Acts. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN CITY AND FARM MORT- 
GAGES, paying from SIX to EIGHT PER 
CENT. For particulars, address CHARLES D. 
BARNEY & €O., Bankers and Brokers, 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


INSURE RT ER Gof iartfora 

IN THE TRAVELERS‘ Conn. “ 
RITE C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
C.& N. W. R’y, about Minn. and Dakota farms, 
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GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1I878., 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. _Wedding Invitations, Paper and 
Knvelopes. Samples and prices on application. 


T OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
4 pound,—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
Enangple sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receiptof 15 eta. 
H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 





) Buy “Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 


THE VERY BEST 
Church 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandctlier: 
for every. cenceivahle use. Catalogue 










§. A. KEAN &CO., Bankers, 100 Washington St., Chi- } 
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Estey organ. Solidly made. Tone unrivaled. Ele- 
gant finish. Wears of popularity. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
ay” Mention this paper. 


CHURCH | #008 & HASTINGS, Boston, 


invite the attention of Organists 


and Church Committees to their 
N “ASON & HAMELIN Organ and Piano 
a 








sent free on application. 





| Descriptive Circulars, which are 
€o., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 













Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogu. BOSTON 


CHURCH&PARLOR A BAXTERC.SWAN 
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MF'D BY 











Catalogues sent. 





BIBLE LESSON PICTURES 


See next week’s Sunday School Times. 











CHURCH furniture; Stained Hand-books free. 
Glass,MetalWork,) J. & R. LAMB. 
Fonts,Embroidery,$.S.Banners 59 Carmine St.,N.Y. 














Furniture. Send for cireulars. 
Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 


C H U RCH Banners, 127 W, 8thSt.,New York 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A. 
HART & CO,, 133 N. 34 Street, Philadelphia. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Cradeof Bells, 
Crimgs ann Peas for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

McSHANE & CO,, 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, M4. 


m BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Aiarms,Farms,ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED, 























Catalogue sent Free. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


See eee 


FROM THE WOODS. 


[Paul Hamilton Hayne.] 


Why should I, with a mournful, morbid spleen, 
Lament that here, in this half-desert scene, 

My ‘lot is placed? 

At least the poet-winds are bold and loud,— 
At least the sunset glorifies the cloud, 

And forests old and proud 

Rustle their verdurous banners o’er the waste. 


Perchance ’tis best that I, whose fate’s eclipse 
Seems final,—I, whose sluggish life-wave slips 
Languid away,— 
Should here, within these lonely walks, apart 
From the fierce throbbings of the populous 
mart, 

Commune with mine own hea 
While wisdom blooms from buried hope’s decay. 


Nature, though wild her forms, sustains me still ; 
The founts are musical,—the barren hill 

Glows with strange lights ; 

Through solemn pine-groves the small rivulets 
fleet, 

Sparkling, as if a naiad’s silvery feet, 

In quick and coy retreat, 

Glanced through the star-gleams on calm sum- 
mer nights ; 


And the great sky, the royal heaven above, 
Darkens with storms or melts in hues of love; 
While far remote, 

Just where the sunlight smites the woods with 


re, 
Wakens the multitudinous sylvan choir ; 
Their innocent love’s desire 
Poured in a rill of song from each harmonious 
throat. 


My walls are crumbling, but immortal looks 

Smile on me here’ from faces of rare books: 
Shakespeare consoles 

My heart with true philosophies; a balm 

of spiritual dews. from humbler song or psalm 

Fills me with tender calm, 

Or through hushed heavens of soul Milton’s 

deep thunder rolls! 


And more than all, o’er shattered wrecks of 


Fate, 
The relics of a heppier time and state, 
My nobler life 

Shines on unquenched! © deathless love that 


ies 

In the clear midnight of those passionate eyes! 
Joy waneth! Fortune flies! 

What then? Thou still art here, soul of my 
soul, my wife! 





THE ORIGIN OF THE 
TEMPLARS. 


[James Anthony Froude, in Good Words.] 


The Templars grew out of the Crusades 
—that supreme folly of the Middle Ages, 
as it is the fashion now to call them. For 
myself, I no more call the Crusades folly 
than I call the eruption of a volcano folly, 
or the French Revolution folly, or any 
other bursting up of the lava which lies 
in nature or in the hearts of mankind. It 
is the way in which nature is pleased to 
shape the crust of the earth and to shape 
human society. Our business with these 
things is to understand them, not to quar- 
rel with them. 

In the eleventh century a great wave of 
religious enthusiasm passed over Chris- 
tendom. Men had expected that the world 
would end at the year 1000. When it did 
not end, and went on as before, instead 
of growing careless, they grew more de- 
vout. The popes, under the influence of 
this pious emotion, acquired a universal 
and practical authority, such as had never 
before been conceded to them. Religion 
became the ruling principle of life to an 
extent which has never, perhaps, been 
equalled, save in Protestant countries in 
the century which succeeded the Refor- 
mation. There was then one faith in 
western Christendom, one Church, and 
one pope. The creed, if you please, was 
alloyed. with superstition, but the power 
of it, so long as the superstition was sin- 
cere, was not less on that account, but 
was greater. And Christendom became 
capable of a united action which had not 
before been possible. In times when re- 
ligion is alive Christianity is not a history, 
but a personal experience. Christ him- 
self was supposed to be visibly present 
on the altar of every church and chapel. 
His mother, the apostles, and the saints 
were actively at work round the daily life 
of every one. The particular part of the 
earth where the Saviour had been born 
and had lived, where the mystery of hu- 
man, redemption had been wrought out, 
where occurred all the incidents of which 
the Gospel story was full, Nazareth and 
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Capernaum, Bethlehem and Jerusalem, 
acquired a passionate interest in propor- 
tion to.the depth of the belief. 

People didn’t travel in those days for 
amusement,,.. They traveled to scenes 
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of martyrdom- and-to-shrines -of saints; 
they traveled for the good of their sonls. 
We go ourselves to Stratford-on-Avon, or 
to Ferney, or to Abbotsford; some of us 
go already to Ecclefechan: and: Craigen- 
puttock, and the Stream in that direction 
will by and by be a large one. Multiply 
the feeling which sends us to these spots 
a thousand-fold, and you may then con- 
ceive the attractions which the hidly places 
in Palestine had for Catholic Christians 
in the eleventh century. Christ was all 
which gave the world’ and their own lives 
in it any real significance. It was not a 
ridiculous feeling on their part, buta very 
beautiful one. Some philosopher, after 
reading the Iliad, is said to have asked, 
“But what does it prove?” A good many 
people have asked of what use pilgrim- 
ages were. It depends on. whether, we, 
have got souls or not. If we have none, 
the Iliad is a jumble of nonsense, and the 
ilgrim’s cockle-shell was no better than a 
ool’s-eap and bells, .But the-prevailing 
opinion for the present, is that we have 
souls. 

From the beginning there had been pil- 
grimages to the holy places. Even after 
the Moslem had conquered: Palestine the 
caliphs had so far respected Christian 
piety as to leave the Holy Sepulchre un- 

esecrated and allow pilgrims to go and 
come unmolested. But the caliphs’ em- 
was now disturbed by the wild tribes 
rom the north behind the Caspian Sea, 
who had poured down into Syria; New 
and fiercer bands of Muhammadans*had 
possession of Palestine, and just as Europe 
was under the influence of the most pow- 


erful religious emotion, and had become: 


able to combine to give effect to it, the 
Seljuks, Turkomans, miscellaneous Ara- 
bian robbers, became masters of the one 
spot on earth which was most sacred in 
the eyes of the western nations, and-the 
pilgrims had no longer access to it. 

With asingle impulse Christian Europe 
rose. They rushed blindly at their object, 
without preparation, without provision, 
half of them without arms, trusting that 
as they were on God’s service, God would 
provide. Famine, disease, the sword, 
swept them away in multitudes, and mul- 
titudes more followed, to die like the rest. 
The four Crusades altogether are sup- 
posed to have cost six million lives, some 
say ten, but the end was for a time at- 
tained. In the last decade of the eleventh 
century, Godfrey of Boulogne fought his 
way into Palestine with sixty thousand 
princes, peers, knights, and their own per? 
sonal followers. He took Jerusalem. He 
made a Latin kingdom of it. . For eighty- 
seven years the Holy City was ruled by 
a Christian sovereign; Palestine was dis- 
tributed into fiefs, to be held by knights 
serving under the king of Jerusalem; and 
Christian Europe believed that it had 
done its duty. Alas! it. had but half 
done it. The object was to open the holy 
places again to Western piety. Jerusalem 
might be Christian, but the country be- 
tween Jerusalem and the sea swarmed 
with bands of roving Bedouins, The pil- 
grims came loaded with offerings, and fell 
as a rich. prey to robbers at every turn.of 
the road. The crusading knights, in their 
iron coats, could meet armies in the field 
and take towns which could not run away; 
they could build castles and portion out 
the. districts, and try to rule on the Euro- 
pean system; but Europe was not Asia, 
and they could as little brush away the 
Saracen banditti-as they could brush away 
so many mosquitoes. So it went on year 
after year, and Jerusalem was hardly more 
accessible to pious devotees than it had 
been before the conquest. 

At last, in the very spirit and genius of 
the age, a small company of young French 
nobles volunteered their services as a pil- 
grim’s guard. It was a time when all 
great work was done by volunteers. There 
was already a hospital volunteer service 
like our own modern Red Cross. The 
Crusaders had suffered miserably from 
wounds and sickness. A company of Hos- 
pa had ‘been established with its 

eadquarters at Jerusalem, which grew 
afterwards into the Knights of 8t. John. 

Exactly on the same principle there 
was ‘formed a fighting company, which 
undertook to keep the road between Acre 
and Jerusalem. The originators of it 
were two young: French knights of noble 
birth, Hugh de Payens and Godfrey of St. 
Omer. They found seven others ready to 
join them, all like themselves of high 
rank, who had won their spurs in the 
battle-field. They called themselves poor 
brothers in Christ. They devoted them- 
selves to Christ’s service and his mother’s. 
They took vows in the presence of the 
patriarch, vows of the usual kind, to cut 





themselves off. from all worldly interests; 
the. vow of poverty, the vow of chastity, 
the vow of absolute obedience to the pa- 
triarcli, and to the oné among them whom 
they,should choose as their head, Thus 
omganized, they took the field as mounted 
police on the pilgrims’ road. 

The palace of the Latin kings was on 
the site of Solomon’s temple.. A wing of 
it: was set apart asa pilgrims’ home, and 
as the home and station of their guards. 
The knights had their suite of rooms with 
appointments for their horses and ser- 
vants, and it was from this that they took 
their name as brothers of the Order of 
the ‘Temple. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was their chapel. They had a 
Gothic hall with lances'in rack, and suits 
of armor hanging on the walls, and long 
swords, and crossbows, and battle-axes— 
very strange objects in the temple of Jeru- 
salem, almost as strange as the imaginary 
Gothic castle in the mountains above 
Sparta to which Faust and Mephis- 
topheles transported Helen of Troy. 

t was here and thus that the Knight- 
Templars, who were so soon to fill so large 
a place in the world, began their exist- 
ence—nine young gentlemen whose sole 
object in life was to escort pious souls to 
the scene of Christ’s sufferings and resur- 
rection. So much belief was able to do. 





ON THE BENEFITS OF 
SUPERSTITION. 


LAgnes Repplier, in The Atlantic.] 


Superstition burned old’ women for 
wit¢hes, dotards for warlocks, and idiots 
for.-were-wolves; but in its gentler aspect 
it often threw a veil of charity over both 
man and beast. The Greek rustic, who 
found a water-newt wriggling in his gourd, 
tossed the little creature back into the 
stream, remembering that it was the un- 
fortunate Ascalaphus, whom the wrath of 
Demeter had consigned to this loathsome 
doom; .-The medieval housewife, when 
startled by a gaunt wolf gazing through 
her kitchen window, bethought her that 
this might be her lost husband, roaming 
helpless and bewitched, and so gave the 
starving creature food. 


“O was it war-wolf in the wood ? 
Or was it mermaid in the sea? 
Or was it man, or vile woman, 
My ain true love, that misshaped thee?” 


Tle ‘West Indian negress stills bestows 
chicken-soup instead of scalding water on 
the invading army of black ants, believing 
that if kindly treated they will show their 
gratitude in the only way that ants can 
manifest it,—by taking their departure. 

Granted tleat in these acts of gentleness 
there are traces of fear and self-considera- 
tion; but who shall say that all our good 
deeds are not built up on some such tres- 
tle-work of foibles? “La virtu n’iroit pas 
si loin, si la vanité ne lui tenoit pas com- 
ie ove [Virtue would not go so far, un- 
ess vanity bore it company]. And what 
universal politeness has been fostered by 
the terror that superstition breeds, what 
delicate euphemisms containing the very 
soul of courtesy! Consider the Greeks, 
who christened the dread furies “‘ Eumeni- 
des,” or “gracious ones;” the Scotch, who 
warily spoke of the Devil as the “good 
man,” lest his sharp ears should catch a 
more unflattering title; the Dyak, who 
respectfully mentions the small-pox as 
“the chief;” the East Indian, who calls 
the tiger “lord” or “grandfather;” and 
the Laplander, who gracefully alludes to 
the white bear as “the fur-clad one,” and 
then,-realize what perfection of breeding 
was involyed in what we are wont to call 
ignorant credulity. 

Again, in the stress of modern life, how 
little room is-left for that most comfort- 
able vanity which whispers in our ears 
that failures are not faults! Now we are 
taught from infancy that we must rise or 
fall upon our own merits; that vigilance 
wins success, and incapacity means ruin. 
But before the world had grown 80 piti- 


‘lessly logical there was no lack of excuses 
‘for the defeated, and of unflattering com- 


ments for the strong. Did some shrewd 
Cornish miner open « rich vein of ore, 
then it was apparent to his fellow-toilers 
that the knackers had been at work, lead- 
ing him on by their mysterious tapping 
to this more fruitful field. But let him 
proceed warily, for the knacker, like its 
German brother, the kobold, is but a ca- 
priciotis sprite, and some day may beguile 
him into a mysterious passage or long-for- 
gotten chamber in. the mine, whence he 
shall nevermore return. His bones will 
whiten in their prison, while his spirit, 
wandering restlessly among the subterra- 














nean ‘dorridors, will be heard, on Christ- 
mas Eve, hammering wearily away till the 
gray dawn brightens in the east. . Or did 
some prosperous farmer, save his cro 
while his neighbor’s corn was blighted, 
and raise upon his small estate more than 
their broader: acres could be forced to 
yi, there was no opportunity afforded 
im for pride or self-congratulation. Onl 
the witch’s art could bring about suc 
strange results, and the same sorceries 
that had aided him had, doubtless, been 
the ruin of his friends. He was a lucky 
man if their indignation went no further 
than muttered phrases and averted heads. 
Does not Pliny tell us the story of 
Caius Furius Cresinus, whose heavy crops 
awoke such mingled anger and suspicion 
in: his neighbors’ hearts that he was ac- 
cused in the courts of conjuring their grain 
and fruit into his own scanty ground? If 
a woman aspired to be neater than her 
gossips, or to Bpin more wool than. they 
weré able to display, it was only because 
the pixies labored for her at night; turn- 
ing her wheel briskly in the moonlight, 
splitting the wood, and drawing the water, 
while she drowsed idly in her bed. * 


“And every night the Luce good 

Drive round the wheel with sound subdued, 

And leave—in this they never fail— 

A silver penny in the pail.” 
Even to the clergy this engaging theory 
brought its consolations. When the Rev. 
Lucas Jacobson Debes, pastor of Thors- 
haven, in 1670, found that his congrega- 
tion was growing slim, he was not forced, 
in bitterness of spirit, to ask himself were 
his sermons dull, but promptly laid all 
the blame upon the biergen-trold, the spec- 
tres of the mountains, whom he angrily 
accused, in a lengthy homily, of disturb- 
ing his flock, and even pushing their dis- 
courtesy so far as to carry them off bodily 
before his discourse was completed. 
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7. HOLL ¥ (N. 4. sox ors. 
HENRY M WALRADT CY (Yale), neipal, 


remy wa ¥.) W1LTTARY ACADEMY 
Wright, B.S., A... Pri 
EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY, 
JOLORA, CECIL CO., MD. 
FOR Boys: GEO. K. BECHTEL, A.M,, Principal 


ST. GEORGES HALL £o",2ox3an4young Men. 


nsur- 
passed. ail to $300 Prof. J KINEAR, A.M,, Prin. 
INDEN HAL L SE MINARY ats PA. 
4 Moravian School for Girls. Zone opens 
Sept 14 Rev H A. BRIC KENSPEIN, J rincipal 








For Boys and Youn 


Bom THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers, Full course of study Ad- 
dress Professor FRANCIS B, DENIO, Bangor. 


JOUGHKEEPSIE (N, Y.) Military Institute. 
$400. For circulars address 
©. B. WARRING. 


| eae ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
4 valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar, Address EF. TOURJE . Boston. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. prierersis Conn, For circn- 
lars. address the Princ’ ipa Miss EMILY NELSON. 


N ou NT BEACON ym ae peg F 

School year begins Sept. Able instructors, 
Beautiful and comfortable a, Address en 
J FRED SMITH, A. M., Fishkill-on- Hudson, N 


DR 








? “Auburndale, Mass, A A 
Riverside Schoo 9 Home School for girls 
of allages, and a F ting! School for Wellesley College. 
Nuniber limited DELIA T. SMITH, Principal. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare opportunities offered. Send for c ireular to 
STATI NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego. N Y 


LEARN To TELEGRAPH ! 


Tele 
EK. 8. wettt Ds 3 SLE 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE for Ces Sexe. 
CONCOKDVILLE, PA. Yale and Harvard 
Prehennors. Thorough instruction in all departments. 
A well-equipped fePartment for little boys and girls. 
HORTI IDGE, A.M., ‘Principal. 


A complete outsit 

of Stud 

> Aree us for $3.75. C iroulare ee 
CO..5and7 Dey Street, New York. 





West Chestnut Street Institute, A Ho ™ 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West 1 he phia. For 
circulars address the Prin.,’ MRS. . BOGARDUS. 


) Oe titers INSTITUTE, ae N. J. 
Forty-third year. Prepares boys and young men 
for any college, or for business, 
Ratkward boys pr peter taug 
V.eA. G, eTLAMBERS, Prin. 


EST eae TSTREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, opens Sept. 29, Fo hy for 
iving «superior education in ( bivewinte, lectic, and 
Preparatory 1 Be Pree | also _in Music and Art, 
Mrs. HENRIE’ KUTZ, 2045, Walnut St., Phila. 
ET yac KETTNTO WN (N. J.) Serre orn. 
Building one of the best in the land. College 
paratory Ladies’ College. Music, Art, Elocution, 
aboratory for wy rat Chemistry. logue 


e free. 
_H, WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe :; lehem, Penna, Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Sinith ¢ Oolleges, Students received at 


V ellesley on our certificate, Reopens Fe t.17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. . WALSH, Prin. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL or ‘ELOCUTION 

and ORATORY, Philadel ae. aims to make 
natural, elegant, and forcible s§ 
experienc ed staff of teachers. ip 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27. 


Br mAWwSe ¢ OLLEGE, 
ibm 


AWR, PA. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOM 
The Program stating the courses of study for the next 
academic year will be sent on application, 


Brooke Hall Female Seminary, 
MEDIA, PA, 

The Fal! Session will open h September 21. For cata- 
logue, apply to EASTMAN, Prin. 
THE CEDARS A Home and Day School for 

young ladies, re-opens Oct. 1. 
Delightfully situated on Georgetown ‘Heights. Large 
grounds Enlarged accommodations, 
Miss EFARLE, 1916 35th St., Washington, D. C. 


CHAMBERSBURG (PA.) ACADEMY. 


Prepares Boys for ¢ saioan Scientific School, or Bust- 
ness. Openes | art) . 886. For cataloxne apply 
to . RAL EN ANDER, A.B., Principal. — 


onPENNSYLVANIA RERTARY,., 


Civil Engineering, Chemistry, cao 
and ‘eh. 


Col. THEODORE HY ATT, President. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER 
*EDUCATION OF 
young women, Oil cneph ak compesens Seeeneea: Year 
commences Sept, 7 . For circulars and admission, 
apply to Miss ANNIE FE. JOHNSON, Principal; for 
expenses, to J. b. KINGSBU RY, Treas., Bradford, Mass. 


MISS GORDON’S ENGLISH and FRENCH 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. No. 4112 Spruce St., W. 
Phila,., Pa. Su pentor musicaladvantages. Resident 
French teacher, vumber of boarders limited to 12. 


ry\HeE MISSES ANABLE'S 
+ ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Will re-open September 22, 
40 Bay ARD StTRE ET, NEw Bru NSWICK, N.J. 


ow 


and 
Soma and degrees. 
end for id for catalogues, 








ROCKFORD SEMINARY "ScSxrony- 
ILLINOIS, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Full College course, Excellent preparato <7 Super 
ment. Superior facilities for Music oat. a 
dent physician. Sargent system of 
ddress MARTHA. HILLA D. mp rincipal. 


ALBION COLLECE, 


BION, MICH, 

SEND FoI THE = BAR BOOK— FREE. 
Examine the order and range of work, the electiveand 
research systems, and the progressive methods em- 
ployed. Compare with one < colleen. Tuition free. 

ISKE, President. 


ESTERN, FEMALE SEMINARY, 


On the Mt. ioly oke ~The The 324 annual 
session will open & September 1, 1886. Board 
and tuition, 8 ._ For catalogues, apply 
to Miss HEL KE N bE ABODY, ’, Principal. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. 

facilities for MUSIC and ART, 

for beauty and 

ber AS, 4 1Bs6. 


‘ia 


~aiehelen 
Location unsurpassed 
healthfulness, Session begins Septem: 
Send for Soinlosus: 

E. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 
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“4 MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 





A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, » by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cluth, wi 


fine steel portrait, $1. 00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasant! 
and 86 sharanghly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model.su 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, 
volume will be widely useful.’ 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages — 
hoids the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
en The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its manner andsubstance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


rintendent, and this 


the 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We kffow not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
...A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. e commend 
to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 

ng.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 





From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were o) nal and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. aaa, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
Nbrary,while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Ph 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and 
many relations, but he is espécially presen in his 
post as superintendent, This view makes his biogra- 


phy of va eee ae workers, and 
all Christian me 


sd in 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“Itis notaspeculatived oe on er oe 
school superintendent oug the story of 
what an earnest, devoted pel Bo Ih on actually was. 
It is written ina hr vatuab but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with le suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful ona effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, Ohio. 


Location 


sean and healthy, Fourteen resident teactlers ant five lecturers. Board tng aee, Ge 
per school year. Twenty-eighth year opens Sept. 9, 1 


Applications should be made ea: 





$0 ase MARY EVANS, PS cipal. 
NorRRISTOWN, Pa. 


TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, fia’vear. Se miies 


from ha mee om with hourly communication. Young 
Men and Boys after thorough grounding in fundamen- 
tals, may elect studies oi way to Special calling, 
business, or college. JOHN W. h.D., Prin. 














GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR, xouNG 
DIES. 
Family and Day Pupils, Full <2 by em and 
lecturers. The thirty-third year Sept. 29, 
1886. For catalogue and ye aj yy E, Gro. 
GANNETT, A.M., Prin., 69 Cheste ath 
ENNINGTON SEMINA 
Boys and Girls, PENNINGTON, N. J. 
n R. R., midway bet, Phila. and N. Y. Opens Sept. 6. 
every convenience. rae h education. Catalogue, 
testimonials, lots of Dr, M ih of Princeton, etc. 
HOS. HANLON, D.D., President. 
AmEENGrON SEMINARY } agg YOUNG 
— oe Wyrm go 32d school 
year A Se 1896. 5 extensive 
grounds, beaut: Ralana Dennene to eoation. Fullacademic 
and collegiate course, {ncluding a anemes Music, 
Drawing, ‘ainting,&c. Terms. $iso ear. Forcata- 
logues, addressthe Principal, R. DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 
CHESBROUGH SEMINARY. ,.*,.{ro7oue™! 
¢ Christian school. 
Both sexes. In open country. Four courses of study. 
oie te $225 per year. Prepares for college and business 
‘or catalogue address the fips 
B. E. 8. ROBERTS. 
North Chill, Monroe County, N.Y. 
LINTON, x 
26th year. Advantage Le. . Send for 
iHustrated catalogue. A. G. BENEDICT. 





REN, Mah pan tly Teg out ’ 
School for Bor 8. Classical, Eng- 
lish Gir Goramare al Courses. Diplomas given. 
thorough school and pleasant home in a healthful 
roped Rooms for sixty-five boys. Eight teachers. 
ot 
GEORGE F 


ae begins Sept, 9. For catalogues, address 
. MILLS, Principal. 
’ 
_Sialewine (Pa.) Ladies’ Seminary. 

autifal grounds, commodious building heated by 

BR healthful location, thorough instruction. Eight 
resident teachers, Furn reom, board, light, and 
tuition in regular courses 

$200 PER YEAR. 
Special otvastogne Ly Art and Music. Thirty-fifth 


year begins Se 8. 1886. For catalogue, apply to 
v.T R. EWING, D.D., Principal. 


rF\HE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Full preparatory and college courses in Chemis- 
try, Physics Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mod- 
ern Languages, ¢ etc. a jal course for Ladies. All 
tuition free. Board and other expenses very low. No 
demoralizing surroundings. No temptations to ex- 
trav: nee. Unusual advan for t _ ae 
ate means. alan hte ae ns § a EE 
ddress G B, LL.D., Pr Presi- 


A 
dent STATE PCOLLEGE, CENTRE oe OO. 


EDUCATE 


Your sons and daughters at pote schools. “ The 
only schools which are cmenabis fo rents for the treat- 

ment of their wards.” The ORGIA ScHooL 
OF LANGUAGE, SCIENCE. AND ART. Nor- 
eross, Ga., is the best Les, fag and most exten- 
sively patronized ees sch the United States, 
Twe Schools, Male and Female, separate and dis- 
tinct, nnder one management. Delightful climate 











MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A select family school for boys. Send for 
Catalogue to Lock Drawer 33 
MORCAN PARK, COOK CO., ILLINOIS. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Girls and Young Women. Theron h general edu- 
cati pod Preparation for comers ¢ e ng’ vanced stand- 
ing in college. HELEN MAG Ph.D., Principal. 
Grad poy nf Seortiese Collew, Ration University, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


OCONTZ 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
three years as Chestuut Street Seminary) will opea 
Wednesday, core 29, at Ogontz the spacious country 
seat of Ja; , near Ph ladel hia. For circulars, 
address PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets 
and Observator Library 11,000 vols. Fine Art Gal- 
lery. Board an Tuition, $175 a ear. Address, MISS 
BLANC HARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR LEHICH UNIVERSITY, 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Recommended by Robert A. Lamberton, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Lehigh University. Prepares young men for 
Lehigh University, oneo: the most excellent’ technical 

prc oy of the 
offers free tuition toes. 














. = ro] richly endowed that it 
Thien, 
UL H, Ph.D., Principal. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE|® 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 


ae The best educational al advantages offered. 
xpenses moderate. Two udy. 


scholarships to aid worth students. The next ee 
in college and acad omy > gins September 10. Cata- 
on 


logues sent on applicat 
ae »” Stuttering, and all Nervous 
STAMMERING Affections of Speech perma- 
nently CURED. The cause forever removed. 
eferences : So Son of Hon. Richard Leaming, of Dennis- 
ville, N. <4 David Lewis, 526 Walnut 8t., P’ lila. ; Mark 
A. DeW Howe, Jr., Reading Pa.; Wm. Oelberman, 
115 N. vorh St. Phila. ; ;’Samuel Sevine 12% 8. 19th St., 
Phila., cured 3 years ago: all of whom I cured of stam: 
mering;Geo.W Childs, Pro. Phila. Ledger. Private les- 
sons given to ladies. rof. E. 8. JOHNSTON, Instructor. 
Institute, N. E. Cor 11th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 














summer and winter. Send for catalogue. 
FOR 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. woscts. 


Under Care of Synod of New York. 


Course of study equal to cat of the best 
Colleges; also Elective and § ial Courses. Best 
advantages in Music and Art, Buildin with the 
best modern improvements; heated by steam, and 
furnished with elevator. sir onomical — 
Museum and Art Gallery 
— sy 9 9 Wee as, DP D. D., President, 
EY. A en’ 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 





IBLE htt meee # wag ay ing SCHOOL 
For particulars, address the Rev Dr. WORDEN, 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Worth Remembering, 


And it will only cost a postal 
card to get samples of 


Our $20 and $25 
BLACK DRESS SUITS, 


indispensable to every pro- 
fessional and business man’s 
wardrobe. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., Phila. 


SHIRTS 


y mail. 





Sample White pro Shirt postpaid 6Oc. 
Unlaundried cere Free. THe Den 
SHIRT Scar, 147 N. 8th St., ‘Phia., Pa, 


The English Lakes, 
» New etchings by David Law. 
Church of the 
HOLY TRINITY. 


Stratford-on-Avon, 


5 and many others for 
é Sammer Homes. 
=~ ac Paintings, Mirrors. Ele- 
\ A gant & a ore 
( \ mes. the Rogers 
4 * —_ V4 Groups. Paintingsclean- 
#4 ed and restored during 
Sar, the Summer months to 
the best advantage. Re- 
ites and renewal of 
J. S. EARLE & SONS, 
J°JG) sié Chestnut St., Phila. 
Until Rept. . our store will 
close on Saturdays at 1 pt and other days at 5, 


BEFORE YOU BUY f BIC ere 


d,send stam 
Peyton Ghio, for ee lt 
List of NEw_and_SEco ab ite 
nd-hand BICYCLES taken in wine. 


BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


BULA HOUSE 


A new book containing plans 
and specifications for 25 houses, 
all sizes, from 2 rooms u Sent 

t-paid 7. receipt of * cents, 
by es OGILVIE & CO., 
Bose Street, New York. 


























DOC BUYERS’ GUIDE. 
Colored p) 100 cogrnvings ( 


of different a gd 
worth, and where to o buy 


y then. j 


Mailed f 
AssOciaTeD, FANCIERS, 
237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


ORN’S 
ehade Rowers | BEST 


TOOLS. TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 
1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 


4 











Blades, Pearl-handleda Knife, by mail for 
60 cents. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Chicago, IIL 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 
DYEING PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEWAN DO’sS. 
2 W. 14th Street. New York; 

17 Temple Place, Boston. 
TATEN ISLAND Faney Dyeing Estab- 
lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 & 7 
Jobn St., N.Y.;47 N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43 N. Gharies St. 


Dresses dyed and cleaned wi Send 
for circular and Porice-list. 











without ripping. 
Mention this paper. 


USE A BINDER, 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OCKY MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 


size, 83 by 634 inches—is a set of 40 Mineral 
Specimens. ~—f y and systematically ar- 
ranged, Ca ogue, 10 cents. Hi. H. TAM- 
MEN, 314 weil 16th St., Denver, Col. 


AUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
SSonmituss w- 23d 8t., N. Y.Sendstampsfor circular 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 








The Sunday School Times intends te admit ‘only, odvert 


PAPAS elie Sup ey 


Jewn thateby. 


Sy yey of a party net in goed standing be inadvertently inserted, 





